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Distinguishing Features of the Army 
By Major General C. P. Summerall, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 


N army differs from any other 
instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, except the navy. In fix- 
ing the status of any organization, 
gency, or instrumentality, the guiding 
purpose must be the mission of that 
ustrumentality. It must be created 
and condueted so as to fulfill that mis- 
or else it must 


Sion, 


age, and the fighting spirit that will 
win victory in the face of opposition of 
any enemy. They must be resigned to 
giving their lives, to suffering wounds, 
hardships, and privations, and to living 
in a state of danger and often of hor- 
ror. We can not pay them in money 
for their service. Soldiers do not fight 


and give their lives 





ail. I eould not, 
therefore, compare 


An efficient 
the Army, its officers 
the 


personnel of any in- 


ind soldiers to 
efficient 
dustry or of any eivil 
department of the 
(iovernment. My 


government 


priceless possession of a 
government, while an in- 
army is 
greatest extravagance a 
can 


for money, for fear of 
army is a for 
No 
ever fell in 
battle or suffered 
wounds for selfish ad- 
vancement 


punishment or 
selfish motives. 
soldier 


the 


have selfish 


It is the intan- 


or 


gain. 








concept of an army is 
that its mission is to engage in war, 
when war is necessary and to gain 
peace which the agencies of peace of 
the Government have lost. It must be 
organized and imbued with the spirit 
that will engage in battle and that will 
win vietory, 

The officers and soldiers of an army 
are expected to consecrate themselves 
) their country and subordinate their 
ersonalities, their rights, their privi- 
eges, and their opportunities to the 
good of the country as a whole. They 
must be imbued with fortitude, cour- 


gible that gives a man 

the spirit that a soldier displays on the 
field of battle. 

While all men are imbued with cer 


tain basic qualities of human nature, 
these qualities must be developed to 


make efficient soldiers. An efficient 
army is a priceless possession of a gov- 
ernment, while an inefficient army is 
the greatest extravagance that a gov- 
ernment can have. In time of peace, 
officers and soldiers are at a material 
disadvantage. They muct give up the 
opportunities offered them in our coun- 
try for gain and for prosperity in civil 





Extracts from hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Repre- 


sentatives, on Promotion in the Army, December, 1926. 
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life. They often live in remote places, 
and under trying climatic conditions 
that affeet their health and the health 
of their families. They sacrifice what 
is very dear to everyone—community 
They are 


socially 


interests and associations. 
economically and often 
isolated, not because they want to be, 
but beeause their economic condition 
prevents them from participating in 
the normal lives of the people about 
them of the same education, character, 
and attainments. They are at a disad- 
vantage in the education of their chil- 
dren, not only by reason of frequent 
moves but by reason of the fact that 
in many places their children are de- 
nied the publie schools without pay- 
ment of tuition, which they can ill af- 
ford. They are not able, in a great 
majority of eases, to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
FORCES 


OUR ARMED 
We need not inquire why men en- 
gage in the profession of arms. It is 
a fact that must be accepted. From 
the beginning of our country, the mili- 
tary spirit has been a determining in- 
fluence in our existence and progress. 
[ do not believe it is inopportune to 
state that we owe practically all we 
have to the accomplishments of our 
armed forees. In the Revolution, the 
men who fought our battles gave us our 
Government and the territory of the 
original colonies. By subsequent wars, 
we have preserved intact or solidified 
this Government and we have gained 
all the territory we possess as a result 
of war and the victories of our forces, 
or because our country was prepared 
to take warlike measures to vindicate 
its purposes and its principles. Our 
Army is our reliance in maintaining a 


constitutional form of government { 
only for our Federal Union but for 
States. 

In our own day, we have ex 
enced the employment of the Arm, i, 
various missions. We may reecal! |)\ 
great railway strikes when, in a {e 
weeks, our little Army restored ore: 
and saved the country from an 
nomic what would probally 
have been many times its cost over a 
period of years. It vindicated ow 
ideals and our civilization in 1898 jy 
Cuba and the Philippines and 1900 jy 
China. There is no doubt in my mind. 
that in the Great War, the Army pre 
served our liberty and made it possi!)le 
for us to sit here today in the Capita 
of our country as proud citizens of 
great, free people. 

The stabilizing influence of ow 
Army today in guaranteeing interna 
order and the peaceful development 0! 
our industrial life, as well as in giving 
effect to our international policies, is 0: 
incomparably greater economic valwc 
than its cost. 

The qualities of the Army are not 
accidental. They are an evolution’of a 
system, of the application of psycholog 
ical principles and of the upbuilding 
of pride and soldierly spirit throug) 
out its existence. I dare say that ever 
gentleman around this table has ances 
tors who bore arms or has himse!! 
borne arms in the defense of the coun 
try. Among their proudest posses 
sions, no doubt, are the trophies ani 
the records of their blood kin who, in 
each generation, have vindicated th 
name and the family pride. 


loss of 


INFLUENCE OF AMBITION AND SENS! 
OF JUSTICE 
While we can not pay for the ser 
ices of the Army in money, there ar 
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+s more prized by the soldier than 


property, or civie 


power. 
ie the basie elements of human 


re are ambition and a sense of jus- 
They are employed to the maxi- 
in developing industrial efficiency 
they are indispensable to the effi- 
-y of an army, All countries have 
ted a system of military grades, 
s giving to each officer an oppor- 
ty to rise to a position, relative to 
; fellows, of importance, dignity, and 
de commensurate with his services, 
age, and the length of time that he 
s been a member of the army. They 
this ‘‘promotion’’ and ‘‘rank.’’ 
Relative to the high positions in civil 
life, such reward is small, but it is far 
more precious to the soldier than any 
naterial consideration. 
If you will permit me to digress for 
oment, there comes to me an illus- 
When I was a second lieuten- 
ant. | was aid-de-camp to a general offi- 
cer. He was one of the finest soldiers 
d most dominant characters that I 
have ever known, and if I have been 
able to apply knowledge of the profes- 
sion of arms to any degree, it is very 
largely beeause of his example and his 
principles. He was a distinguished 
ficer of the Civil War, in which he 
commanded a horse artillery brigade. 
lle lingered many years after the war 
in the grade of field officer, and toward 
the end of his life he was made a briga- 
dier general. It was a very parsimo- 
nious reward doled out to a man whose 
services had been to this country of in- 
estimable value. He became sick in 
1917, in very advanced years, and Con- 
gress passed one of those human pieces 
ot legislation that are further reaching 
their effect than you gentlemen 
know, It permitted three officers on 


tration, 


the retired list with Civil War service, 
of whom he was one, to be made major 
generals without increase of pay. I 
was in the War Department when I 
learned the enactment. Immediately | 
took his commission to the Secretary of 
War and to the President and asked 
them to sign it, which they did, I took 
it to his home, where he was lying, not 
far from here, unconscious, dying. I 
went to his bedside and said, ‘‘General, 
I have brought you your commission as 
a major general.’’ Consciousness came 
to him. He looked at me with perfect 
recognition. He took the roll and 
clasped it to his breast and, with the 
tears streaming down his cheeks, lapsed 
into unconsciousness and died while I 
was in the room. That piece of paper 
was the realization of a life’s ambition. 


CONGRESS IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ARMY 


Such things are intangible, but they 
are what make an army and its sol- 
diers. You can not estimate the power 
of the legislation that is proposed for 
the safety of this country in the hands 
of its Army. It is 
just what you choose to make it, either 
good or bad. 
its usefulness, or of its inefficiency. 


It is your Army. 
You fix the measure of 


I said that another element of hu- 
man nature is the sense of justice. We 
and all other men are deeply imbued 
with a sense of justice. It has been ex- 
aggerated in the American character 
because of individual freedom 
jealousy of personal rights. The spirit 
of justice has been the very foundation 
of our Government, our laws, and our 
liberties. You can not treat any man 
unjustly without arousing in him a 
sense of bitterness, resentment, and an- 
tagonism that will mar whatever ele- 
ments of native ability he may have. 


and 








a 





You may apply it in your business, 
your industry or your professions, and 
the result will always be the same. 
No men have a higher sense of jus- 
tice than soldiers. Officers and men 
are very intelligent. They weigh and 
think and they know what is right. 
While they will obey orders, they have 
a consciousness of whether or not they 
are receiving their due. No man can 
command successfully American sol- 
diers or officers unless they have confi- 
dence in his sense of justice. The Gov- 
ernment, above all, must show them 
that it treats them justly, according 
to reasonable standards of justice. If 
they are given the opportunity for pro- 
motion and for relative well being 
among their fellow men, in recognition 
of their services and sacrifices, and if 
they are made to feel a sense of justice, 
we can have the finest Army on earth. 
We can not have the best Army if we 
deprive them of these basic rights 
which the Government owes them. 


ARMY MUST BE EFFICIENT TO WIN 


It is a fact that the American Army 
has never sustained ultimate defeat, 
but it must not be taken for granted 
that such will always be the case. We 
must protect ourselves against defeat 
by having an efficient army on which 
we can rely to achieve victory. Num- 
bers will not be sufficient. If I may 
compare the army to the sword, it is 
not only the weight of the sword but it 
is the edge of the sword that cuts. The 
edge of the sword with an army is 
morale, or the will to win. Content- 
ment, pride, self-respect, a high sense 
of honor, loyalty, courage, and un- 
selfish devotion to duty can come only 
through just treatment and the adop- 
tion of those methods that put into 
men’s hearts the love of service and 
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the desire to wear the country’s 
form and to sustain the honor of 
flag. 

From what I have said, it must be 
seen that the military profession re 
quires a very high type of men for offi 
cers. Such men can not be secured for 
a wage. They are not hirelings. Theirs 
is not a job but a career and a lif 
work of development and devotion to 
duty. Not only must we get men of 
high character for the performance of 
military duty, but we must realize that 
in war the officers are entrusted with 
the lives of great numbers of their fe! 
low citizens. It depends upon the offi 
cers whether men are used skillfully or 
whether they are sacrificed. Upon 
their acts rest victory or defeat and 
the very fate of the Nation. From tly 
officers there must be produced super 
men, You must find the Grants and 
Pershings among them. You 
therefore draw the officers from the 
class of people in our country who can 
furnish such leaders in the Nation’s 
crisis. Naturally, we can not attract 
men to the profession of arms after 
they have attained a stabilized place in 
life. We must secure them when the 
are young and then develop them. 
must not only induce them to enter th 
service, but we must induce them to 
stay. 


} 
sill 


its 


must 


INDUCEMENTS MUST BE OFFERED 


There is no greater extravagance 
than to educate for the Army fine 
young men of upstanding character 
and good minds, and then have them 
face a hopeless future and quit. The) 
are ambitious and under existing con 
ditions their ambitions can not be rea! 
ized. They have a sense of justice and 
their sense of justice is outraged. The) 
become discouraged and wunhapp) 
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can not put their heart in their 
- and they want to quit. We have 
moral right to keep them in the 
y because we must recognize the 
tice of their views. 
contented and efficient 
must have an 
that will offer inducements for 


lo have a 
my. therefore, we 


e best class of young men to become 
ficers and for a class of men of fine 
The fact 
that the Army is small makes it all the 

ore ineumbent to make it of maxi- 

im efficiency. We must have men 
They 
ist know that every one has the pos- 


racter to become soldiers. 


tisfied, eager, and interested. 


sibility of attaining, with proper serv- 
and efficiency, the highest place in 

is profession, just as every citizen has 

right to look forward to advancement 

Such a 
system is far more important than the 
cost of maintaining it. 


his business or profession. 


Indeed, I re- 
peat, to maintain an unhappy army 
vith low morale would be the greatest 
extravagance in which the Government 
‘ould indulge. 


PRESENT LIVING CONDITIONS 

The present condition is leading to 
a very unfortunate situation. We have 
a large number of officers, who are rep- 
resentative American citizens and who 
have come from the mass of the people. 
Most of them have worked their way 
up in life. They have demonstrated by 
their service in a great war, their 
ibility to be officers and they have de- 
served at the hands of the Government 
onsiderate and just treatment. They 
see, however, that before them is a 
hopeless future. The great majority 
iust remain in grades not commensu- 
rate with their duties, their age, or 

eir length of service. They will do 
vhat every man does under such cir- 


cumstances—they will stagnate. They 
see themselves confronted by the prob- 
lem of living. Every man in this coun- 
try has a right to aspire to improve his 
scale of living and because he finds 
himself initially in one seale of living 
he is not deprived of the right to seek 
a higher seale of living. It is one of 
the blessings of our free Government. 
Every man in this room has aspired to 
and no doubt has attained a better 
place in life, and Army officers are like 
the rest of the people. 


ECONOMY WITHOUT EFFICIENCY Is 
EXTRAVAGANCE 

It is not just to say to them ‘‘You 
ought to do your own housework, to 
live in a shack and suffer inconveni- 
ence.’’ They believe that, in serving 
our Government in the capacity per- 
taining to them, they oceupy a peculiar 
position, one that merits such treat- 
ment as will enable them to take their 
place on a scale of living commensu- 
rate with their importance to the Gov- 
ernment and to the community. I be- 
lieve that, as much as any man in the 
room, I ean speak for the people of 
this country. I have been in very close 
contact with them over a very consid- 
erable part of it in the last few years, 
and I believe the people thoroughly in- 
dorse what I say. They expect the 
Army to be taken care of by the Gov- 
ernment in a way that is commensu- 
rate with the importance of this great 
country. They expect their officers to 
be given, by the Government, a scale of 
living that will enable them to have 
self-respect and to be respected by 
their associates, and that will give the 
country and the people a sense of pride 
in them as their protectors in war and 
as the men who must prepare this coun- 
try for war and lead it in battle. 
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Economy that does not produce effi- 
ciency is extravagance. As I under- 
stand this proposed measure, it does 
not contemplate any appalling outlay 
of funds. It does contemplate a read- 
justment of an unfortunate situation 
that resulted from war and that is a 
part of the expenses of the war, just 
as much as the shipyards or ships or 
airplanes, or any other element of de- 
fense has been a part of the expense of 
war. 

The adjustment is simple. It would 
appeal to the people, I believe, if sub- 
mitted to them, It will establish a sys- 
tem of relative positions among officers 
that will give to them a status com- 
manding the respect of their men, their 
associates, and the people. It will give 
them an improved seale of living, with- 
out which we ean not expect to retain 
in the Army many of the very best 
young officers. It will put the edge on 
the sword to which the Army may be 
compared. If this is not done, we can 
only take a very gloomy view of the 
future of the military profession in this 
country. 


TIME FOR RELIEF AT HAND 


I saw something of what we shall 
realize when I came into the Army. I 
reported to a lieutenant commanding 
a company. He had been a first lieu- 
tenant since before I was born, and I 
was then 25 years old. He was one of 
the most gallant, accomplished, spirited 
soldiers that we have ever had. His 
name lives in our history and no Amer- 
ican can read of his life or of his ac- 
complishments without a thrill of pride 
in belonging to his race and his eoun- 
try. I saw him fall on the walls of 
Peking, a few years after he became a 


Tarsm606¢ a a 


captain. He gave his life to the co 
try, a life of service and devotion 
yond measure, when our Governm 
was compelled by force of arms {, 
maintain its honor and to save the |i\. 
of our people. I do not know of any- 
thing that this country ever did to s:\ 
“*Thank you’’; to say ‘‘Well do: 
Reilly’’; or to say ‘‘ We are sorry thi 
we never gave you justice while yo 
lived or that we ignored your memor 
after you died.’’ At the same time 
saw many grow old in junior gra 
and end their careers in discouray: 
ment and regret. 

Soldiers know these things. You can 
take the heart out of them or you can 
put the heart into them. 

I believe the time to act is now. Th: 
sooner relief can be given the better it 
will be for the service and for the 1 
tention in it of the high elass of men 
whom we now have. We must hous: 
them decently, promote them equitab|\ 
and give them such a pay status, with 
promotion, as will enable them to live 
normally and give their time and their 
thoughts to their profession. They are 
salaried men with no outside sources o! 
revenue. The officer who would at- 
tempt to devote his time to outsid 
selfish interests would forfeit his stan 
ing among his fellows. Moreover, his 
commanding officer would not allow 
such a practice. The Army exacts al! 
that an officer can give in peace and it 
may take his life in war. The Govern 
ment should recognize it as being dif 
ferent from anything else and give it « 
status in accordance with its mission 
with what it has done in the history of 
our country, is doing today, and ma) 
have to do again in spite of all our 
efforts to avoid it. 
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What Is Infantry? 
By Major Lee D. Davis, 3d Infantry 


NE of the most successful uses 
of the horse in war occurred 
some years ago at the siege of 
In a matter of fact way it illus- 


gs 


| rov, 





trated what we are pleased to call one 

the principles of war, though aetu- 

vy being nothing more than a strate- 
vem, it was in some cireles considered 
not Illus- 
trated also was the value of occasional 
the use to 
which allusion is made was true to the 


inethieal, if despicable. 


non-conformance, since 


revailing cavalry doctrine only in a 


not and that a 
saber on the field of battle is, in courtly 


words, de trop. 


from a horse’s back, 


Well, why should not eavalry’s fune- 
tions have changed, as have those of 
other arms? The Infantry is no longer 
the infant of a military force, and the 
early definition of the word certainly 
would not give a correct Geseription of 
the arm we know and comprehend by 
the term. The use of the wooden horse 
at Troy really exemplified what we 
now accept as 


Infantry’s function. 








word-sense, For it Today the Infantry 
was shock actionofa = — is the only arm which 
different sort. And When Infantrv’s busi- can close with the 
while to this day cav- yess ceases to be that of enemy and effect a 
alry’s typical action, getting forward and clos- fully favorable de- 


remains 
that mode of combat 
understood by the ex- 
‘‘shock ac- 


it is said, 


pression 


ing with the enemy then a 
new definition of the word 
will have to be written 


cision, accomplishing 
this on the offensive 
by its forward move- 
ment and the capture 








’ 


it has in the 

intervening years many times per- 
formed valiantly and successfully in 
other réles. 

What the future holds for the cav- 
alry, one man’s predictions are as good 
as another: that it has now no real and 
important place in the military organi- 
zation no sensibly minded person 
would affirm. But there are reasonable 
vrounds for asserting that the word re- 
quires a new definition. The new defi- 
nition would not disparage horseman- 
ship, nor love of the animal, nor the 
military skill of the man. It would 
admit that mounted Infantry could 
satisfactorily carry out reconnaissance, 
that if pistol fire has any value it is 


tion,’ 


or destruction of the 
enemy on his position, and on the de- 
fensive by repulsing the enemy and 
holding its own position. 

The Infantry in all of this is as- 
sisted by the other arms, and, indeed, 
often one or more of these will be 
found to have done most of the work 
of destruction. The greater the dam- 
age, material and moral, done to the 
enemy by the assisting arms, the easier, 
of course, is the job of the Infantry, 
which is seizing, securing, and settling 
upon erstwhile enemy territory. The 
mere destruction, even in toto, of the 
hostile force is but a step, and without 
physical occupation of the enemy posi- 
tion, one that gets often but meager 
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results. Thus at Troy the horse was 
used to get men on the enemy position, 
and this accomplished the steed was 
abandoned, Evidence accumulates 


that this was Infantry action. 


MOVEMENT IS THE SPIRIT OF INFANTRY 


The spirit of Infantry is movement. 
In the attack or on the defense, posi- 
tive and favorable decisions come only 
through movement of Infantry. On 
the offensive—and our doctrine is 
based on that—it is the business of the 
Infantry then, to get forward and 
quickly. There is an increasing ten- 
dency, manifest in the gradually grow- 
ing equipment with which Infantry is 
being supplied, to overlook this main 
function. With improved machine 
guns, one-pounders, mortars, rapid-fire 
rifles, our attention perforce is directed 
to operating these weapons, to putting 
down effective fire. It can be seen at 
maneuvers, where all too often most 
of us become tied up in praiseworthy 
efforts to give fine fire support for the 
forward movement of—well, of any- 
body who is not helping to give fire 
support. And, having gotten these 
weapons nicely established in positions 
suitable for their job, the urge to get 
to grips with the enemy begins to ebb; 
we are shooting a lot of metal over and 
find it quite easy to believe we are do- 
ing well. This is a belittling of the 
value of movement, and if develop- 
ment continues along this line we shall 
have to divide our Infantry into light 
and heavy, else our chief business will 
be taken over by others. 

Our whole business does hang on the 
question of mobility. Are we taking 
full advantage of all present day 
means to increase the Infantry’s mo- 
bility, or even to maintain it rela- 


tively? While the Cavalry objects 
strongly to the idea of considering the 
horse primarily a means of transport, 
the Infantry holds no brief for its feet. 
The less they have to use them the bet 
ter pleased they are. No one ever 
heard of Infantry that felt its pride 
hurt upon receipt of orders directing 
it to embus, 

Unfortunately the condition of Go, 
ernment finances produces a state of 
affairs that makes practice in embuss. 
ing and debussing, not to say of trave! 
by truck, for most of our troops only « 
story to be related. Nor do the schools 
give sufficient attention to this in their 
problems. I do not refer so much to 
the details of embussing, routing, and 
the like, but rather to the consideration 
of the speeding up of movement as it 
affects maneuver. Certainly when we 
next engage in a large war motor trans 
port will be as common as it now is 
around town on a Saturday night. 


MECHANICAL AIDS WILL SPEED UP 
INFANTRY 


Whatever the tanks did, or did not 
do, in the World War, it is safely con- 
servative to say that tomorrow the 
tanks of that day will do vastly more 
and better. Infantry brought up from 
railheads in motor trucks will be trans 
ferred to tanks, and another lap in 
their forward movement begun. Their 
only thought will be to go ahead. The 
artillery of that day, even more effi- 
cient than it is now, will furnish the 
fire support. But we shall not have to 
rely solely upon tanks to get up, or 
upon artillery for the supporting fire. 
The airplanes of that day will swiftly 
earry forward Infantry groups (whose 
morale and esprit will not have been 
the least bit lowered because they were 
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not permitted to use their feet) and 
lischarge them at points in the vicinity 

which the Infantry will perform 
‘heir funetion of physically oceupying 
the hostile terrain. Airplanes of other 
sorts will augment and extend the sup- 
porting fire of the artillery, their com- 
bined capabilities in this business mak- 
ing it an improper and inefficient use 
of Infantry to permit it to loiter along 
with relatively heavy weapons fur- 
nished it for the purpose of providing 
its own supporting fire. 

This support by the artillery and 
air corps is not at all beyond present 
day indications. Already we have ar- 
‘illery that keeps right on the tail of 
the Infantry; and the air corps may be 
counted upon for no small assistance, 
though we diseount severely the claims 
of even its milder advocates, The sup- 
port received by the Infantry from 
these arms will be, as it always has 
been, governed very largely by the 
operation of communications. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE FULLY 
UTILIZED 


In the past the failure of communi- 
cations has sometimes been the result 
of physieal and material lack or defect, 
but more often it has been due to or- 
ganizational faults and the absence of 
thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of their use, though for reasons 
well known to all the latter are less 
frequently mentioned. The great 
strides being made in the development 
of the various means of communica- 
tions, and the still greater advance in 
their technique possessed by the mili- 
tary, both predict an actual use of sig- 
nal communications such as we have 
but reeently only dared dream of. We 
shall then see the Infantry-Artillery 





team, and the Infantry-Artillery-Air 
Corps team, performing as such. 

In the World War it could hardly 
be said that we had an Infantry-Ar- 
tillery-Air Corps team. We did have 
an Infantry-Artillery team which on 
occasions aplenty worked to the satis- 
faction of all, and demonstrated that 
it is not unfair to expect the aug- 
mented team of three arms to approach 
such accomplishment. When these two 
teams work with this reasonable degree 
of suecess the Infantry will find it 
more convenient to think only of get- 
ting forward, and less of how it is to 
get forward. 

In his interesting discussion of the 
future ‘‘ Fighting Unit,’’ in the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL, Lieut. Col. W. B. Burtt 
finds the three more important ele- 
ments to be, mobility, highly trained 
personnel, and fire power. Ask any 
officer who was to train and lead this 
unit, or any part of it, or ask any offi- 
cer of the line now engaged in training 
combat troops and who expected to 
lead them in combat, which of the three 
characteristics was of first importance, 
and you would get the reply: ‘‘ Highly 
trained personnel, for that requires se- 
lected personnel, and that means that 
we should have only men of intelli- 
gence, of physical courage, of endur- 
ance, of resourcefulness, And to work 
with and lead such men would be 
heaven in the hell of war.’’ And not 
less unattainable than Heaven, for we 
shall never have better than the run of 
the mine, if as good, and to make plans 
based on other assumption would be 
unwise. The characteristics, then, of 
the ‘‘fighting unit’’ reduce to two, 
with whatever personnel we have as 
well trained as circumstances permit. 

These are the characteristics of our 
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present military organization—a_bal- 
ance between mobility and fire power 
(ineluding gas), either of which may 
only be increased at the expense of 
the other. The Coast Artillery lean 
heavily toward fire power and sacri- 
fice mobility. Of Infantry mobility is 
certainly the dominant feature, and 
only by hanging onto that will it be 
able to carry out properly that part of 
the Army’s business of quickly closing 
with the enemy and securing his posi- 
tions and territory. When it loses its 
greater relative mobility it will find 
something else wearing the queenly 
crown. 


MOBILITY AND FIRE POWER 


As between the two factors, the more 
consideration must be given to mo- 
bility. That is so because mobility en- 
ters quite largely into fire power. The 
only sort of fire power in which a com- 
mander is interested is what may be 
ealled useful fire power. Viewing a 
16-inch fixed gun alongside a 75-mm. 
field gun, and without qualifying con- 
ditions, anyone would say the 16-inch 
gun represented the greater fire power. 
But suppose the enemy were just a 
hundred yards beyond the extreme 
range of the big gun, <A step to meet 
that is railway artillery with some mo- 
bility. But suppose further in our ex- 
ample, that the railway doesn’t run in 
the direction of the enemy. It is 
ae 

It seems silly to go on, though there 
are people who think the Infantry 
ought to have at least a battery of 75’s 
to each regiment, bigger machine guns, 
larger mortars, more of faster firing 
rifles. All this would be fine if we 
were to be content to dig some nice 
trenches and stay there (and if we 


have no objection to the downward » 

vision of the definition of the term |). 
fantry). It is true that we can have 
all of these and yet be as mobile as we 
were some years ago, but that is )\\\1 
keeping ahead of the other arms. 


INFANTRY THE MOST MOBILE 


Unfortunately mobility is not gained 
by merely acquiring rapidity of move- 
ment on the part of man or machine 
It’s far from so simple as that. Bodies 
of men mounted on horses, as cavalry, 
have great mobility (up to certain dis. 
tances) if the problem of getting grain 
rations up is ignored, and if upon ar 
rival at the immediate destination, the 
horses are turned into salvage. At the 
present time Infantry is easily the most 
mobile of all the arms. For sustained 
marching they equal cavalry; more of 
them can be put into a wagon, a truck, 
a railway car; they require fewer ani 
smaller props all the way back to the 
zone of the interior. With planes 
capable of as many miles per hour as 
Infantry can do yards per minute, the 
mobility of air units is yet that of 
a child compared to the man’s 0! 
Infantry. 


By keeping Infantry armament as 
simple as we can, and as small, the re- 
quirements for transportation of the 
weapons and their ammunition are cor- 
respondingly simple and small. The 
emphasis is on the smallness. The In- 
fantry works at close range and needs 
no artillery to do it. Simplicity alone 
is not enough; even that simplest o/ 
weapons—the 3-inch mortar—got itse!! 
mentioned in unnumbered reports o/ 
actions in the late war, and invariabl) 
adversely. The thing wasn’t light in 
weight, and it had a large appetite for 
ammunition, which was itself of no 
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ean poundage. Was the doughboy to 

.» forward, or was his business now to 
‘allow around on the field, getting 
»ortars and ammunition forward? 

Traditionally the principal weapon 

the Infantry is the rifle; if I recol- 
ect aright, the regulations of our 
\rmy say it now is. When we get 
something of less weight and smaller 
size whieh propels a devastating charge 
{ gas, or even a charge that is not any 
less effective than the fire of the rifle, 
then make that our principal weapon. 
ut when we are loaded down with 
several ‘‘auxiliary weapons,’’ compara- 
tively cumbersome, requiring numer- 
ous men, bigger transport trains; and 
exhibit symptoms of a swelling desire 
to inerease the number and expand the 
size of these ‘‘auxiliary weapons,”’ is it 
untoward to ask, why have a principal 
weapon ? 

There are many who argue now that 
the automatie rifle is the principal 
weapon; a considerably smaller num- 
her say the same for the machine gun. 
Probably in time some will hold for 
the 75-mm. field gun. All three, like 
the thirty-seven millimeter and the 
three-inch mortar, are excellent 
weapons, and each of the five has this 
characteristic : the requirement of more 
than one man for servicing. And that 
suggests a very interesting thing that 
the ammunition for an auxiliary 
weapon—the automatie rifle—is for 
purposes of transport and to keep the 
weapon supplied, distributed amongst 
the men armed themselves with the 
principal weapon. In effect this is as 
much as to say, ‘‘in the rifle company 
the automatic rifle is the chief 
weapon.’’ But having given auto- 
matie rifle ammunition carriers a non- 
automatic rifle for their own personal 
veapon, what really and truly happens 


is the raising of a question in the mind 
of the soldier as to whether he is a 
fighting man or an ammunition ear- 
rier, whether it is his first duty to get 
forward or to see that the auto rifle 
gets ammunition. Incidentally, the 
only certain thing he knows is that he 
is carrying too much ammunition re- 
gardless of what will be the answer, 
and before long so large a portion will 
have been “‘lost’’ that the question can 
be answered only one way. 

When Infantry principal 
weapon, or becomes overloaded with 
auxiliary weapons, requiring the great- 
er part of the unit for servicing such 
weapon or weapons, the definition of 
the word will have to be rewritten, for 
it will then no longer be the Infantry’s 
business to get forward and close with 
the enemy. 


has a 


There is not intended to be in these 
pages any argument against fire power, 
no belittling of its value; nor the voie- 
ing of opposition to giving to the In- 
fantry its proper share. The Infan- 
try can, to its own advantage, use a 
small number of machine guns and a 
smaller number of such weapons as the 
one-pounder and the mortar, provided 
their calibers are small, their effective 
ranges not longer than required for 
close combat, and their ammunition 
supply not an overwhelming burden 
upon the Infantry. The great fire 
power must be supplied by other arms. 

By preserving its simple and largely 
individual armament, its reliance upon 
the results to be obtained by the mere 
presence of armed men, its facility of 
movement, Infantry will continue to 
be the principal arm. But if these 
thing are cast aside, the features dis- 
figured, will not the new role be that 
of a Trojan horse—important perhaps, 
but not one for the Queen of Battles. 
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The Tank in the World War 


By Captain George H. Rarey, /nfantry (Tanks) 


N this installment of my series 
of articles on Tanks, I shall dis- 






SAD} cuss the Second Battle of the 
Somme and other actions of British 
tanks in the first half of the year 1918. 

It will be reealled that at the close 
of the First Battle of Cambrai, the 
British Army had been forced to take 
up the defensive due to the attack of 
enemy troops under General Von der 
Marwitz on September 30, 1917. Later, 
when conditions were more or less sta- 
bilized, the three tank brigades were 
assembled near Bray-sur-Somme for 
training purposes, 


same story: March 21 was the date set 
for the German advance. This infor 
mation proved to be reliable, for at 
4.45 a. m. on that day, every German 
battery from the Marne to Dunkirk 
opened up with an intense bombard 
ment of high explosive and gas upon 
the British forward lines, headquar 
ters, artillery positions, lines of com 
munication and supply. By 9 a. m 
small bodies of highly trained enem, 
troops began to filter through the Brit- 
ish shell-torn and gas-ridden front 
lines under cover of a dense fog. The 

Germans ¢arried light 





during which an ef- 





fort was made to se- 
eure more effective 
cooperation and tac- 
tical unity between 
Infantry, tanks, artil- 
lery and the air serv- 
ice. Early in Jan- 


This article 
the action of the tank 
units when the British 
Army was on the de- 
fensive in the Somme 
region early in 1918 


mortars and machine 
guns and close behind 
these groups came 
field batteries sup 
porting the assault. 
The line troops, 
guided by an efficient 
system of flares and 


describes 








uary, 1918, orders 
were issued for the Tank Corps to form 
a defensive cordon across a 60-mile 
front between Bullecourt and St. Quen- 
tin. This line was taken up in Feb- 
ruary, the Tank Corps having in the 
meantime grown to five brigades with 
its equipment consisting of about 320 
Mark IV tanks and 50 of the new 
medium Mark A, or Whippet, tanks. 
The British Third and Fifth Armies 
occupied this line, and, having been 
warned by their air service on March 
14 that large concentrations were being 
made back of the enemy’s lines, these 
two armies started making small raids 
for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion. Captured prisoners all told the 
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rockets, poured 
through the gaps in the British lines. 
These lines gave way over a wide area 
and the British retreat almost became 
a rout, due not only to the energetic 
advance of the enemy but also to the 
breakdown of the British commani| 
and staff control. 

The German advance continued for 
14 days until a penetration of 40 miles 
had been made and even then it was 
not British resistance alone which 
stopped them. They had reached their 
‘‘supply’’ limit. Confined to the use 
of the roads and what railroads they 
eould build for moving their supplies 
forward, and, these facilities being in- 
adequate for the carrying of the great 
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juantities of supplies needed for a 
-reat advanee, the German army could 
+o just so far and no farther. Had 
‘hey possessed cross-country tractors or 
iank supply ships with which to bridge 
the gap between railheads and their 
front lines, this German suecess might 
have had more serious results for the 
Allies. 

As far as the British tanks were con- 
cerned during this great retreat, all 
they could do was to check the advance 
for a brief hour or two by counterat- 
tacking, which they did whenever al- 
lowed to. Not being available in suffi- 
cient quantities to break up the attack, 
they covered the withdrawal of the In- 
fantry very efficiently when permitted 
to enter the action, but it is reeorded 
that many Infantry commanders with- 
drew their tanks from point to point 
until many of them ran out of gas and 
oil, and, the service of supplies hav- 
ing broken down, a great many tanks 
lad to be blown up and abandoned 
without having had a chance to fire a 
shot. 

TANK 


ACTIONS DURING THE RETREAT 


A part of the 4th Tank Battalion 
came into the action about noon on the 
21st against heavy odds near St. 
Emilie, Peiziere and Geniwell copse. 
One seetion of tanks aided by two com- 
panies of Infantry captured a battery 
of heavy guns and this section later 
assisted in the counterattack on Rons- 
soy Wood. 

On the Third Army front, the 8th 
Tank Company cooperated with an In- 
fantry brigade in a counterattack on 
the village of Doignies. The attack did 
not start at the hour set and it was 
almost dark when the objective was 
reached. The tanks cleared the village 
of the enemy, but owing to the dark- 


W ar 





ness, the Infantry did not fully occupy 
the village so the tanks were obliged to 
withdraw, 

The 2d Tank Battalion received or- 
ders on the 22d to cooperate with two 
companies of Infantry in a counterat- 
tack near Beugny. Later, it was found 
that the Infantry could not be spared, 
so the tanks went into the action ‘‘on 
their own’’ and in spite of the concen- 
trated artillery fire directed against 
them, they put a field battery out of 
action, after which they succeeded in 
getting into position so they could 
enfilade the German trenches, inflict- 
ing heavy casualties and causing the 
garrison to retreat. This action re- 
sulted in a worth-while check of the 
Yerman advance at this point, al 
though of the thirty tanks engaged 17 
were hit and 70 per cent of their crews 
became casualties. 

The 4th and 5th Tank Battalions 
moved eastward on either side of the 
Cologne river for the purpose of cov- 
ering the rapid withdrawal of the 
Fifth Army. Much valuable time was 
gained by counterattacks delivered by 
these tanks at Ephey, Roisel and Har- 
ville. Here, as in a great many other 
places during this retreat, the Cer- 
mans broke when the tanks appeared. 
This occurred so many times that it 
seems reasonable to conclude that if the 
British had possessed tanks in quanti- 
ties appropriate to the two armies de- 
fending the line, this German advance 
could not have been made. 

The 1st Tank Battalion took up a 
position on the reverse slope west of 
Moislains on March 23. The enemy, 
however, would not attack at this point 
but worked around to the flanks. The 
tanks withdrew toward Maricourt. By 
evening of this date 10 tanks of the 
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The British “Whippet” Tank, or Medium Mark “A” 


4th had 
Clery and the 5th Battalion had ar- 
rived at Brie Bridge, three miles south 


Battalion concentrated at 


of Peronne. The 5th Battalion’s were 
now out of gas and as the bridge was 
blown up shortly after their arrival, 
all except three had to be blown up 
One of the 


three crossed the bridge after it was 


to prevent their capture. 


blown up and the other two escaped 
through Peronne. 

The 8th Tank fought a 
very successful action on the 24th while 
covering the withdrawal of the 2d Di- 
All tanks of this battalion 
came into the action and caused great 
casualties among the advancing Ger- 


Battalion 


vision. 


mans, checking them long enough for 
the 2d Division to withdraw from its 
diffieult position. Although the enemy 
was in force at this point, they would 
not attack after the arrival of the 
tanks. Their advance was stopped un- 
til their artillery could be brought up 
to deal with the tanks. 

The 10th Tank Battalion came into 


action on the 25th, attacking the 


broken 
large numbers at Bapaume. 


through i 
The tan! 


action oceurred near Achiet-le-Grand 


enemy who had 


and the German advance was held ww 
for several hours. 


WHIPPET TANKS MAKE THEIR DEBU' 


On the afternoon of March 26, th 
new Whippet tanks went into action 
for the first time. This tank was 
light type machine, weighing about 14 
tons; was 20 feet long and earried : 
erew of three; an armament of thre: 
machine guns; it could span a seven 
foot trench and had a maximum speed 
of 8.3 miles per hour. Its motiv 
power was secured from two Taylo: 
gas engines of 45 horse-power eac! 
Its steering was effected by varying th: 
speed of either engine by means of « 
steering wheel connected to the two 
carburetor throttles, an arrangement 
which called for particular skill in 
driving. 

Twelve of these machines, belonging 
to the 3d Battalion, were ordered to ad 
vanee through the-village of Colin 
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ups in order to clear up the situa- 
m in that loeality. On entering the 
village the tanks encountered about 300 
the enemy who were advancing in 
several groups. These troops were 
taken by surprise and retreated with- 
out offering resistance. The tanks 
then patrolled toward Serre, dispers- 
ing several strong enemy patrols and 
then withdrew. This little action ap- 
parently checked an enveloping move- 
ment directed against Hebuterne at a 
time when there the 
british line, 


was a gap in 
Except for minor tank engagements 
‘rom the 26th to the 31st, the Second 
Battle of the Somme had come to a 
close as far as the Tank Corps was con- 
cerned and during these last 
large numbers of tanks were destroyed 
by their own crews to prevent them 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The tanks were powerless when they 
ran out of fuel, and, as the usual staff 
agencies had to all intents and pur- 
poses, ceased to function, fuel and sup- 
plies were short all along the line. 


days 


THE LEWIS GUN CREWS 


tanks were equipped with a machine 
gun which could be easily dismounted 
trom the tank and used effectively on 
the ground, which enabled these crews 
to continue to cover the retreat of In- 
lantry organizations. As soon as a 
tank was disabled or had to be aban- 
doned due to lack of fuel, the crew, 
with their machine guns and ammuni- 
tion, were formed into Lewis gun de- 
tachments; these groups usually eon- 
sisting of about four officers and 40 
men with about 12 guns and they were 
4 most welcome addition to the rear 
guard forees. Between March 24 and 
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April 2 the 5th Tank Battalion alone 
sent a total of 84 Lewis machine guns 
and crews into the line. When every 
available man is 
cooks, officers’ servants, clerks and or- 
derlies, a trained machine gun crew 
becomes a very valuable unit. On 
April 29 the 5th Tank Battalion’s ma- 
chine gun crews held the line at Mont 
Rouge when the enemy attacked in 
foree, after a heavy barrage of H.E. 
and gas. Major Ellis states that at one 
time the tank Lewis gunners held about 


needed, ineluding 


a mile and a half of improvised line. 
Colonel Fuller reports that the 9th 
Tank Battalion handed its tanks over 
to the 3d Tank Battalion and the 9th 
was then formed into Lewis gun crews: 
that the instructional staff of the tank 
driving school, the 5th Battalion, as 
well as all other units which lost or 
blew up their tanks, were likewise used 
to excellent advantage in such units. 

In commenting upon the 
learned by the British during this ac- 
tion, the Tank Corps’ chief of staff 
states that speed and circuit were the 


lessons 


two main essentials for an open war- 
fare machine, and that no great army, 
such as the Germans massed against 
the British on March 21, could depend 
upon the rail and road supply only, 
and, further that, ‘‘had the Germans 
after March 26 been able to supply 
their troops mechanically across coun- 
try, there can be little doubt that their 
advance would have continued, as we 
could not have stopped it, and they 
might well have won the war.’’ 


GERMAN TANKS VERSUS ENGLISH TANKS 


The British had been pushed back 
to within about seven miles of Amiens, 
when on April 24, the Germans em- 
ployed a few of their own heavy tanks 
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against the British line and captured 
the village of Villers-Bretonneux. 

The Germans employed only one 
type of tank, of their own make, dur- 
ing the war. It had good speed upon 
level ground (about eight miles per 
hour) but it could not cross any kind 
of trench or shelled ground because 
the body hung over the ends of the 
track. It weighed about 40 tons, car- 
rying very thick armor, which was over 
an inch thick in front and would with- 
stand field gun shells not of the armor- 
piercing type. This armor was, how- 
ever, very vulnerable to the splash of 
bullets on account of the large crevices 
and joints where the guns protruded 
through openings in the armor and the 
large openings or slits in the observa- 
tion tower. This tank was a distinet 
advance in one particular: it had 
heavy springs mounted in the track as- 
sembly, which took the road shocks and 
prevented undue wear upon the roller 
bushings. The tank was 22’ 9” long; 
9’ 6” wide, and 11 feet in height; its 
erew consisted of one officer, eleven 
noncommissioned officers and’ four pri- 
vates; its armament was one 157-mm. 
gun and six machine guns. 

On the date mentioned, two British 
Mark IV tanks (armed with machine 
guns only) came in sight of a German 
tank and were promptly put out of 
action by its heavy gun. Shortly after 
this a British Mark IV male tank 
(armed with two six-pounders and four 
Lewis machine guns) arrived upon the 
scene and there occurred the first tank 
duel of the war. This tank soon scored 
a direct hit upon the German tank 
when the crew evacuated the tank and 
fled. Three more German tanks now 
came into view and were promptly at- 
tacked by the British Mark IV but dur- 





ing the course of this action, the Brit- 
ish tank was struck by a shell fired 
from a field gun and put out of action. 


A WHIPPET ACTION 


Seven Whippet machines were seit 
out to the southwest of Villers-Breton- 
neux to clear up the situation east of 
the village of Cachy. Proceeding 
around this village they came upon 
two battalions of Germans massing in 
a hollow for an attack. The Whippets 
formed into line and charged down the 
slope into the closely formed Infan- 
try and in a few moments over four 
hundred of the enemy were either 
killed or wounded. Having ‘‘cleare:| 
up the situation’’ the Whippets now 
returned to their own lines, with the 
exception of one of them whieh was 
knocked out by a shell before the Brit 
ish lines were reached. 

Two features of this action are 
worthy of note : the helplessness of some 
1,200 Infantrymen against seven tanks 
which were manned by seven officers 
and fourteen other ranks, and, the fact 
that these seven tanks left their start- 
ing place at 10.30 a. m., covered ten 
miles, fought an action and were, with 
one exception, all back in their own 
lines again at 2.30 p. m. 


NEW MARK V TANK ARRIVES 


By this time, the Germans had about 
reached the limit of their ability to 
supply their leading troops which were 
up to but were not able to take the 
British positions at Villers-Bretonneux. 
They had to stop, due mainly, as stated, 
to the fact that armies cannot continue 
to advance without food and supplies. 

Only minor tank actions were fought 
during May and June, but the new 
Mark V tanks were arriving in France 
at the rate of 60 a week. The weigh! 
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The British Mark V Tank 


nd dimensions of this tank were ap- 
proximately the same as the Mark IV, 
but it had a better radius of action, 
better speed, was easier to maneuver 
and eontrol, and had better observation 
facilities. This tank was equipped 
with one 150 H. P., Rieardo six-eylin- 
der motor, which was especially de- 
signed for tank work; had four speeds 
forward and could move in reverse 
in all speeds; the driver could control 
the tank by means of hand levers and 
foot pedals, thus one man could do the 
work which on former tanks had re- 
quired four. The cooling of this tank 
was effected by means of a tubular 
radiator, the water therein being cooled 
hv air which was drawn from the out- 
side of the tank through louvres in the 
right hand wall of the tank. The en- 
vine was eneased in a sheet-iron cover: 
ing, from which the hot air was ex- 
hausted through a louvre in the roof 
of the tank by means of a fan. The 
irmament consisted of two six-pounder 
guns and four Hotchkiss machine guns 
or the male tank and six Hotchkiss 
machine guns for the female tank. A 


high speed of 4.6 m. p. h. was possible 
and this tank’s radius of action on one 
fill was nine hours, or 25 miles, de 
pending, as in all tanks, upon the char- 
acter of the ground to be covered, the 
speed used and the efficiency of the 
driver. The Mark V earried a crew 


of one officer and seven men. 


MINOR ACTIONS 


Of the minor actions fought in May, 
two are of more than passing interest. 
One was the first attempt to use ar- 
mored ears when the 17th Armored 
Car Battalion (British) was attached 
to the French Tenth Army in its coun 
terattack at Belloy. The results of this 
first attack are important only as show 
ing the possibilities of the armored car 
as to radius of action. On June 10, 
the C. O. of the battalion received or 
ders to report to the French First 


Army at Contay. Upon arrival at 


Contay, orders were received to pro- 
ceed to Ravenel, a distance of 60 miles 
and report to the French Tenth Army. 
The cars made this trip at night and 
during a rain, over roads that were 
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crowded with traffic, reaching Ravenel 
by 5 a. m. the next day. They went 
into action that day with the French, 
but due to the facet that the roads were 
piled high with all sorts of debris only 
two sections of the battalion succeeded 
in using their machine guns on the 
enemy. Later in 1918 they had better 
opportunities and proved their worth 
as a mechanical weapon. 

The other small action is of interest 
because it was the first time that tanks 
were successfully used in a night at- 
tack. Five tanks (females) and five 
platoons of Infantry put on a raid near 
Buequoy, starting at 11.30 p.m. They 
were met with a heavy barrage from 
trench mortars and machine guns and 
the Infantry were held up. The tanks 
pushed on to the attack by themselves, 
and, as they advanced they were met 
by large parties of the enemy upon 
whom they used their machine guns 
with telling effect. None of the ma- 
chines were struck by the heavy trench 
mortar barrage and none of them lost 
direction. A party of the enemy, 
bolder than usual, swarmed over one 
of the tanks and were promptly shot 
down by the tank crew with revolvers 
which were fired through the pistol 
ports. Later, this tank crew recap- 
tured a wounded platoon commander 
whom the Germans had taken. This 
raid demonstrated the fact that tanks 
may, under favorable circumstances, be 
used at night and that darkness was 
in fact a great protection to them. 


THE BATTLE OF HAMEL 

The battle of Hamel, July 4, 1918, 
is of importance for several reasons: 
one is that here the confidence of the 
Australian troops was restored in tanks 
as a weapon, a confidence which had 
been lost during the reverse at Bulle- 
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court on April 11, 1917; secondly, t)\: 
new Mark V tank fought for the first 
time and it more than justified the con 
fidence placed in it. Here also ai: 
planes were detailed to work wit) 
tanks. 

The attack was to be made by thi 
Australian Fourth Division and com 


‘bined training for the ‘‘show”’ started 


at Vaux en Amientois, the headqua: 
ters of the 5th Tank Brigade, as soon 
as the action was decided upon. Thi 
plan was for the 5th Tank Brigade tv 
support the 4th Division in an attack 
against the Hamel spur, running from 
the main Villers-Bretonneux plateau tv 
the river Somme, a frontage of about 
5,500 yards, This frontage extende:| 
to 7,500 yards at the final objectiv: 
which was approximately 2,500 yards 
from the British lines. The main tacti 
eal feature included the Vaire wood. 
the Hamel wood, the pear-shape 
trench and Hamel village. 

Five tank companies with a total 0! 
60 tanks were assigned to support tl. 
advance and these tanks were divide! 
into two waves, 48 in the first or assau!' 
wave, 12 in the reserve wave. Arti! 
lery aid was arranged for in the form 
of a rolling barrage, behind which the 
Infantry was to advance, followed |) 
the tanks. Smoke screens were a! 
ranged for at certain points, Once tl 
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| objective was reached, a standing 
rage was to be laid down ahead of 
troops to cover consolidation. 
Remembering Bullecourt, the Aus- 
ians planned the advance as though 
tanks were available. This was the 


.ane division which lost heavily when 
sipported by tanks during an action, 
fought in a snowstorm at Bullecourt, 
and they did not fully trust the new 
weapon. Being a small action, no large 
upply dumps were necessary. Besides 
their own supplies, the fighting tanks 
carried forward ammunition and water 
for the Infantry and the four supply 
ships (converted gun-carriers) brought 
up engineer supplies and other stores. 

Each of these four supply ships de- 
livered a load of 12,500 pounds, with- 
in 500 feet of the final objective and 
within 30 minutes after it was taken. 
This quantity of stores represented, at 
40 pounds per man, 1,200 manloads, or 
about what would be the strength of 
two British battalions. The number of 
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men actually 
ships was 24, 

The airplanes were used to cover the 
last part of the approach march of the 
tank units; flying low over the enemy 
lines they drowned out the noise made 
by the tanks when the tanks started 
from their position about 1,200 yards 
back of the Infantry jump-off line. 
The tank starting time was scheduled 
so as to allow them 12 minutes to cover 
the average distance of 1,200 yards and 
arrive upon’ the Infantry line at zero 
(3.10 a. m.) plus four. 

A short harassing barrage was put 
down on the enemy line (this had been 
carried out on previous mornings to ac- 
custom the enemy to it) and when the 
barrage lifted, the Infantry and tanks 
moved forward. They had not gone 
far, however, until many of the tanks 
were ahead of the Infantry as the 
enemy machine gunners put up a real 
fight and several times held up the In- 
fantry until the tanks came forward 


used with the supply 
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and wiped them out by fire or by run- 
ning over them. The latter method 
was preferred, as one tank historian re- 
marked, ‘‘as it eliminated all chance of 
the enemy coming to life again.’’ 

It was during this action that the 
new German antitank rifle was enecoun- 
tered. This weapon was 51% feet long, 
weighed 36 pounds, and used armor- 
piercing ammunition of .53  ealiber 
which could penetrate the armor of the 
British tanks at several hundred yards 
range. The rifle was designed to be 
fired from a bipod. The chief disad- 
vantage of the weapon, however, was 
that the German soldier would seldom 
use it as he was afraid of its kick. 
Major Ellis states that it is doubtful 
if one per cent of these weapons, cap- 
tured by the British, had ever been 
fired. 

The most severe fighting occurred on 
the right flank and the Australians 
credited the tanks with rendering valu- 
able assistance, reporting that ‘‘they 
did great execution.’’ One of the air- 
planes assigned to the tanks aided them 
materially by flying low and putting 
out of action some of the enemy artil- 
lery which was giving the tanks con- 
siderable trouble. The enemy lost 
1,500 men as prisoners, besides the 
heavy loss in killed and wounded. The 
Australians lost 672 of all ranks in 
killed and wounded and of the 60 tank 
crews, 16 men were wounded. Five of 
the tanks were hit but all of these were 
salvaged by the night of the 6th. Over 
200 machine guns were accounted for 
by the tanks in this action. 

The cooperation between the Infan- 
try and the tanks is reported to have 
been as nearly perfect as it could have 
been. The Australians never consid- 
ered that the presence of tanks ex- 


cused them from fighting and they 
never failed to take instant advantave 
of any opportunity created for them by 
the tanks. The disappointment .o/ 
Bullecourt was forgotten and from this 
time on these troops and the tanks 
were the best of friends. The Austra 
lians stated that they ‘‘were surprise 
and delighted at the weight and solid 
ity which the sixty tanks lent to their 
attack.”’ 


THE BATTLE OF MOREUIL 


The battle of Moreuil, July 23, 191s. 
was the only battle of the war in which 
British tanks, in any numbers, fought 
with the French, and the Tank Corps 
was, of course, anxious that the coop 
eration rendered by them should be in 
all respects satisfactory to the French 
commander, General Debeney. The 
5th Tank Brigade, under General 
Courage, plus the 9th Tank Battalion. 
was directed to report to the French 
First Army. The commander of this 
army assigned them to the French 3d 
Division during its advance toward 
Moreuil. The objects of this advance 
were to sieze St. Ribert’s wood and out- 
flank Mailly-Raineval from the south; 
to capture the German batteries near 
St. Ribert ; and to advance French bat- 
teries eastward so they could fire on 
the ridge which dominated the right 
bank of the river Avre. The terrain 
here, as at Hamel, was suitable for the 
use of tanks, and, with the exception of 
several large and dense woods, there 
were few tank obstacles. 

Aided by the staff of the French di- 
vision, the tank officers made a thor- 
ough reconnaissance of the territory 
and such training as was possible by 
the British tanks and French Infantry 
was carried out. Meanwhile, the 9th 
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Tank Battalion had to make several 
moves in order that it might join the 

) Brigade. On July 17 it was in the 
vus-les-Artois area; on the 18th it 

oved over nine miles across country 
wid entrained under sealed orders at 
osel, detrained at Conty from which 
»lace all moves were made at night 
ind by jumps from one wood to an- 
other. After four of these moves cov- 
ering eight miles, it went into action 
on July 23, with 35 out of the original 
1? tanks fit to fight. 

Prior to the action, the usual prelim- 
inaries to a tank action had been ear- 
ried out: headquarters were selected, 
communications arranged, supplies 
dumped, and reorganization and rally- 
Artillery aid 
was to consist of one hour’s intense 
hombardment, ineluding heavy coun- 
terbattery fire and a creeping barrage 
of H. E. and smoke shells which was 
to move at the rate of 200 meters in 
six minutes up to the first objective 
and from there on at 200 meters in 
eight minutes. Tanks were to attack in 
sections of three; two in advance and 
one in immediate support, followed by 
small assaulting groups of Infantry. 

The advance started at 5.30 a. m., 
and, although the Germans put down 
a very heavy barrage, the tanks cleared 
out Arrachis wood destroying many 
machine guns and captured the first 
objective fifteen minutes before the ar- 
rival of the Infantry. During this 
part of the action two tanks were 
knocked out by artillery fire. As the 
tanks of two companies went forward 
in support of their Infantry on each 
side of Sauvillers wood, they advanced 
‘aster than the foot troops and had to 
xo back to get in touch with them 
again. While they were doing this, 


ng points deeided upon. 





six tanks were put out of action in 
rapid succession by a battery located 
to the south of St. Ribert’s wood. In 
another sector, there was demonstrated 
a case of personal initiative on the part 
of a battalion commander in charge of 
a part of the reserve troops. Observ- 
ing an opportunity to use his battalion, 
he decided to attack Harpon wood and 
asked the C. O. of a tank company for 
assistance. Between them they ar- 
ranged a plan of attack for the battal- 
ion of Infantry and seven tanks. 
Launching their attack at once, they 
sueceeded in capturing the wood and a 
hostile battery, but lost two tanks in 
the action. One of these tanks, being 
blinded by smoke got ahead of its In 
fantry. Nearing the wood, its crew 
located a German battery and by the 
use of their machine guns drove off the 
battery crews, but while trying to get 
the tank into position to tow back one 
of the captured guns the tank was hit 
twice and had to be abandoned. 

The other tank, which was struck by 
a shell from a concealed field gun, also 
had to be evacuated and abandoned. 
The tank commander got out of his 
tank, and, taking his smoke bombs back 
a short ways, threw them on the 
ground, thus providing a smoke screen 
ahead of the tanks following him. 
Under cover of this screen, the rest of 
the tanks changed direction and es- 
eaped the field guns which had knocked 
out his tank. He then dodged back 
under heavy fire and succeeded in 
blowing up his tank to prevent it fall- 
ing into the German’s hands in case 
the French should be foreed back. 

By evening all objects of the attack 
had been attained and all objectives 
taken. The French commander was 


well pleased with the aid rendered by 
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the British tanks, as was evidenced by 
his special order which was issued at 
the close of the action: ‘‘ Finally, I owe 
a special tribute of thanks to the bat- 
talion of British tanks, whose powerful 
and devoted assistance has aided and 
assured our suceess. Commanded by 
an experienced and skillful leader, the 
tanks have again added to that rich 
harvest of laurels which this new arm 
has not ceased to gather since its first 
appearance in September, 1916. They 
have given to the division the finest ex- 
ample of bravery, of energy, of com- 
radeship in action, and of training for 
war carried to the highest degree of 


perfection. Their assistance has ey. 
abled the Infantry to gain a brilliant 
victory in which they themselves s!\,re 
largely.’’ 

The French had suffered rather s¢- 
vere losses in this battle—700 of al! 
ranks killed and wounded—but these 
losses were small compared to what 
they might have been without tank s\:p- 
port. The Tank Corps lost 15 of the 
36 tanks participating. Over 1,s0()() 
prisoners, five field guns, 45 trench 
mortars and 275 machine guns were 
captured. 


(To be continued ) 


D 


A Sensible Middle Road of Preparedness 


URELY, to be defenseless or only 

poorly defended in this selfish 
world requires courage. It is, indeed, 
a bold government that faces the 
chance of being attacked, without the 
wherewithal to repel the invader. 
But is it a wise government? Cour- 
age is good, but it is not all. There is 
also wisdom, there is foresight, there 
is judgment. ' 

If the United States were what we 
sometimes thoughtlessly consider it, 
a self-contained, continental entity, it 
might, perhaps, rely on its natural de- 
fenses to a considerable extent. But 
the United States is no such integer. 
It has a wide-flung empire to consider. 
It has a tremendous stake in the Pa- 
cifice—Alaska, the long are of the 
Aleutian Islands, the Philippine Arch- 
ipelago, the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, 


7,iANn 
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Samoa, Midway. Rimming the Carib- 
bean, it has Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the guardianship of Cuba. 
Connecting the Caribbean and the Pa- 
cific it has the Panama Canal. 

The courage of defenselessness wl! 
not save us these, when the attacker 
comes. Justice is mighty, but does 
not always prevail. Justice needs 
battalions and battleships sometimes. 

The United States can afford to err 
on the side of underarming to some 
extent. But it can not afford to aban- 
don defenses to such an extent as {0 
invite attack. There is a sane and 
sensible middle road. It leads neither 
to militarism nor to dangerous paci!- 
ism. Let us keep our heads cool an 
our feet in that road.—Minneapo!is 
Journal. 
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When Tank Meets Tank 


By Captain Eustace M. Peixotto, Infantry 


HAT happens when a tank 
meets a tank on the battlefield? 
. There have been but few inci- 
dents of this kind, principally because 
in the World War the Germans did not 
ise tanks to any great extent. While 
there has been speculation on the sub- 
ject of purely tank battles, for the most 
part, in the discussions of tactics of 
tanks, the weapon is regarded only as 
an offensive weapon with consideration 
given only to its use and effect against 
troops, machine guns, wire, antitank 
guns, ete., and searcely ever against 





other tanks. 

‘Tacties and Technique of the Sepa- 
of the General Serv- 
‘*Tanks are offensive 


rate Branches,”’ 
ice Schools says : 
weapons ; that is they must be employed 
while advaneing against the enemy. 
Their prineipal mission is to aid rifle 
units in attacking an enemy deployed 
for defense, or in assaulting the defen- 
sive works of a fortified position or a 
zone defense’’ (Page 205). And further 
page 210); ‘‘Tanks have little value 
in purely defensive combat. However, 
in defensive situations tank units ma- 
terially assist rifle units in counter- 
attacks to regain ground lost. Tank 
units are employed in a counterattack 
in the same manner as in any other 
form of attack.’’ The Infantry School 
doctrine is substantially the same. 
Tactical Use of Tanks, 1923-24, par. 
10 a.) 


Now let us suppose that, following 


these precepts, the Blue commander is 
using tanks on the offensive. His forces 
penetrate the first line positions. The 
Red commander, having some tanks in 
his reserve, launches a counterattack 
and, also according to school doctrines, 
puts his tanks into it. What would 
happen? Would the Red tanks attack 
the Blue tanks or would they pass each 
other by and go on to such objectives 
as are laid down for them in the books 
on tank tactics? This seems to be lit- 
tle considered by the schools. 

It is a well worn truism that as fast 
as new weapons are developed counter- 
measures to meet them are devised. To 
date the defense laid down for use 
against tanks are all in the nature of 
antitank guns, tank traps and mines, 
due again to the fact that the Ger- 
mans used these. 
that all of these types are as antiair- 
eraft artillery is to airplanes and that, 
just as ‘‘the best defense against enemy 
aircraft is our own aircraft,’’ the best 
defense against enemy tanks may be 
our own tanks? The active defense is 
always preferable to the passive defense 
and would not mobile tanks be far more 
active than immovable tank traps and 
more or less fixed antitank guns? With 
all due respect to the Coast Artillery, 
we consider a mobile navy essential to 
the defense of our shores and for such 
defense, we do not rely solely upon fir- 
ing at hostile ships from land positgéms. 


Is it not possible 


This thought of the navy reminds us 
that the original idea of a tank was a 





‘ Editor’s Note—See article, “Tanks in the World War,” in this issue for account of 


first tank versus tank action. 
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“‘land ship,’’ that the first tanks were 
built by the British navy and so prob- 
ably the nearest analogy to tank meet- 
ing tank that we can think of is ship 
meeting ship in a naval engagement. 
If we consider then the possibility of 
two ‘‘fleets’’ of tanks meeting on the 
battlefield—and it seems to me well 
within the realm of possibility,—the 
tacties of the engagement might well be 
copied from naval tactics. We may 
picture two parallel columns of tanks 
firing broadsides at each other while the 
side having the speedier tanks tries to 
‘*eross the bows’’ of the leading enemy 
tank and so use converging fire on the 
enemy in traditional naval battle style. 

Next’ let us consider more in detail 
how tank might be used against tank, 
and at the same time, the changes in 
construction and armament which such 
a use might necessitate. From our 
study of tank characteristics we have 
learned that the greatest offensive 
power of a tank lies not in its gun fire 
but in its mass and weight. It is es- 
sentially a weapon of shock action, com- 
parable to a cavalry charge. Can we 
use this power against other tanks? 
What would happen if one tank de- 
liberately rammed another? With 
present day construction it seems prob- 
able that the ramming tank would be 
the most injured because (either light, 
heavy, or medium) it would ram with 
its caterpillar tread which would un- 
doubtedly break against the side of the 
other tank and the ramming tank 
would be immobilized. If we think of 
adding a ram such as warships used to 
have, we would get a projecting body 
and the tanks so constructed would 
have the fault of the early French 
Schneiders and St. Chaumonds,—lack 
of maneuverability on uneven ground. 


If ramming is impractical—:ayle 
someone brighter than I can figure oy; 
how it can be done—we must nex! tury 
to gunfire. Our present light tank 
would be ineffective against heavy 
tanks and generally against other lig); 
tanks. The machine gun type woul 
of course be entirely harmless, and the 
one-pounder type nearly so unless 
equipped with armor-piercing shells 
Heavy tanks pitted against light tanks 
could effectively use their six pounders, 
unless the light tanks could get away 
from them. Theoretically the light tanks 
are a mile an hour faster, but practi- 
eally it would be difficult to say how it 
would work out in different types of 
terrain. At any rate, if the appearance 
of heavy tanks meant the chasing of 
of the light ones, the heavies would 
have accomplished their mission. With 
heavy against heavy, it should resolve 
itself into a question of skill in maneu- 
ver and gunnery and relative arma- 
ment. 

We may next consider a medium 
tank of the experimental models of 
1921 or 1922 tanks. This, with its 
greater speed and its six-pounder with 
all around traverse, ought to be able 
to knock out either of the present war- 
time types of tanks. 

Is it worth while discussing the con- 
struction of a ‘‘tank destroyer,’’ a tank 
similar to the Model 1922, more heavily 
armored and speedier perhaps, mount- 
ing a six-pounder only with all around 
traverse and using armor-piercing H. 
E. shells such as are used in the navy! 
Would not this be a more efficient anti- 
tank weapon than masked (soon wn- 
masked) antitank guns? 

Whether such ‘‘tank destroyers’’ ca 
be built is of course a question for me- 
chanical experts of whom I do not 
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claim to be one. Whether they would 
ve sufficient taetieal use to warrant 
cir construetion is another question. 
Whether present tanks should be pro- 
vided with armor-piercing ammunition 
ise against enemy tanks is perhaps 
more immediate food for thought. 
This artiele claims to be nothing 


more than a speculation. The specula- 
tion was interesting to me, so I thought 
it might be to others and perhaps 
stimulate others more capable than I to 
more effective speculation leading 
eventually to improvements in our use 
of tanks both on the offensive and de- 
fensive. 


D 


Studies on Squad and Platoon Combat 


N interesting article appeared in 
A the Militar Wochenbiatt, of Au- 
gust 18, 1926, on squad and platoon 
combat based on the experiences of the 
World War, written by Gen. Herman 
von Francois. The General states that 
the German method of tacties practiced 
before the war when the rifleman was 
considered a machine and not an inde- 
pendent fighter, was soon thrown over- 
board under the tutelage of the stern 
schoolmaster, ‘‘War.’’ The soldier had 
to be trained to be an independently 
thinking and independently acting 
fighter within the Infantry squad. The 
Germans had a good maxim to guide 
them: ‘‘The training has been done ac- 
cording to the right principle if the 
soldier in war does not need to diseard 
anything that he has learned in peace- 
time’’,—but this was not properly ob- 
served. 

The individual training of the rifle- 
man was the prerequisite for successful 
combat work in the later German train- 
ing programs, embracing use of the 
rifle, mine and grenade thrower, ecreep- 
ing forward over the terrain and pass- 
ing obstacles, and making earthworks 
of all sorts. The preparation for com- 
bat was furthered by training in co- 
operation of the riflemen within the 
squad in all phases of attack and de- 





fense. The normal interval between 
skirmishes of the squad, formed in two 
waves, was four paces; when the rear 
rank was needed for firing they moved 
into the intervals of the front rank re- 
ducing the intervals to less than two 
paces. An important feature of the 
squad training was the orderly move- 
ment over long stretches of all sorts 
of terrain; no value was attached to 
the exact maintenance of equal inter- 
vals but only to the direction of march. 
When firing commenced the riflemen 
were trained to move toward the enemy 
separately or together, running, jump- 
ing or crawling. The platoon com- 
mander has a great many important 
duties in combat, but once he gives the 
command for opening the fire fight he 
ean exercise little control over his 
squads. Here then lies the importance 
for having well co-ordinated squads 
and resourceful individual riflemen. 

The writer believes that airplanes 
and gas will play a more important 
role in future combat than in the 
World War, but-he recalls that since 
the age of the Roman swords, arrows 
and war chariots with the ever-chang- 
ing means of combat, the creative mind 
has always found the necessary means 
of defense. 





HE drastic reduction in the am- 
munition allowance without re- 
duction in the standard to be 

attained presents a new problem to the 

rifle company commander. If a com- 
pany is to qualify from 90 to 100 per 
cent the responsible officer must so or- 
der matters that the maximum of bene- 
fit will be derived from every single 
one of the few rounds allowed him. 

To do this the company commander 

must so arrange and organize the in- 

struction that live ammunition will 
only be used where absolutely essen- 
tial, will only be used 


Rifle Training With Less Ammunition 
By Major W. H. Wilbur, /nfantry 






firing the preliminary course whys 
ideas of aiming were not sufficient], 
exact; hence poor groups and insuff 
cient return for the rounds expended 
We have all encountered men who have 
completed their preliminary firing who 
do not really understand the purpose 
of the seore book; certainly they have 
missed much of the essential training 
for good shooting and will not qualify 
if something occurs to make conditions 

other than perfect. 
Physical . preparation, visual prep 
aration and technical preparation can, 
and should be, accom- 





by men who are 





ready to profit by its 
use, and when used, 
will accomplish the 
maximum result. 

First let us analyze 
the problem we are 
to solve, 


Preliminary 
with the rifle must be 
positively thorough be- 
fore the soldier should 
be permitted to fire 
with ball ammunition 


plished without the 
use of service ammu- 
nition. Mental prep- 
aration, or perhaps 
we might eall it tem- 
peramental prepara- 
tion, does require the 
use of ball ammuni- 


training 








Preparation for fir- 
ing the record course may be said to 
include: 

1. Physical preparation. 

2. Visual preparation. 

3. Technical preparation. 

4. Mental preparation. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that in many units, physical fitness, 
visual preparation and technical train- 
ing have all been perfected after start- 
ing actual firing on the range. We 
have all seen hundreds of men firing 
rapid fire before they have aequired 
sufficient proficiency in bolt manipula- 
tion,—result, hurried firing of the 
shots and consequent waste of valuable 
ammunition. We have all found men 
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tion. It is difficult to 
conceive of any way to overcome the 
flinch unless ball ammunition is being 
used ; for if the man thinks there is to 
be no kick and no noise, of course there 
will be no flinch. Further, a certain 
amount of firing with ball ammunition 
is absolutely essential in order to make 
the man familiar with his weapon, in 
order to give him confidence in him 
self and in his rifle. As we all know, 
the average soldier, listening to squad- 
room excuses, is inclined to blame poor 
shooting on everything but himself; 
the rifle will be blamed for all failures 
unless he has acquired faith in it 
through actual shooting. 
It must be admitted that physical 
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preparation, visual preparation and 
mental preparation may all be obtained 
simultaneously by actually firing the 
rifle. This method has many advan- 
taves from the viewpoint of saving 
‘ime and of maintaining the interest. 
llowever, the reduced ammunition al- 
lowance does not make it possible. 


PHYSICAL PREPARATION 

Physical preparation will include: 

|. General health. 

” Muscular coordination. 

}. Specific muscular training in such 
things as the use of the sling, bolt 
manipulation, positions, ete. 

(jeneral health is assumed. 

In order to give a man muscular co- 
ordination he must be practiced in do- 
ing many different tasks which require 
the coordinated funetioning of his 
If a man lacks coordination, 
he cannot get into a proper position, he 
cannot manipulate the bolt properly. 
To teach him to do these things he 
should be given practice in doing them 
and should also be given other very 
different things to do. One of the pur- 
poses of ealisthenies is to teach coordi- 
nation; the manual of arms also con- 
tributes. Certain ealisthenie exercises 
considered of special value in getting 
men in trim for shooting, and which 
may be given throughout the entire 
year are as follows: 

|. Arms being held in the forward 

position, alternately close and 

open the fists. This may be done 
either placing the emphasis on ex- 
tending forcibly or clenching the 
fists forcibly. 

2. Same, with arms sideward, up- 
ward, or down at the sides. 

». Starting with arms at the thrust, 
rotate the shoulders forward, up, 
back and down, 


museles. 


4. Arms being held in the forward 
position rotate the hands (either 
open or closed). ; 

5. Same in sideward and upward 
positions. 

6. With hands on hips turn the head 
to the right and left. 

7. Raise and lower the chin. 

8. Cirele the arms inward or out- 
ward, pivoting the shoulder (loose 
free movement ). 

9. Exercises which the 
abdominal museles are always es- 


strengthen 


sential in any scheme of physical 
development. 


BOLT MANIPULATION 


In teaching bolt manipulation cer 
tain points are worthy of considera- 
tion. Rapid fire may be said to consist 
of two parts: first, the aiming and fir- 
ing of the shots; and second, the proc- 
ess of ejecting a shell, inserting an- 
other and returning to the proper fir- 
ing position. The first part, i. e., aim- 
ing and firing, should be done delib- 
erately, the second part should be ex- 
ecuted just as rapidly as possible. The 
important thing to note is that the 
second part of rapid fire includes the 
resumption of the firing position. This 
very important element is frequently 
lost sight of in instruction in bolt 
manipulation and men are allowed to 
hold the head away from the piece and 
work the bolt back and forth rapidly 
without resuming a proper firing posi 
tion. Bolt manipulation instruction 
should always be taught as starting 
from a proper firing position and re- 
suming a proper firing position each 
time the bolt goes home. Incidentally 
it should be remembered that bolt 
manipulation and trigger squeeze are 
entirely different in character and 
should never be coupled together until 
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the final stage of training. If the 
trigger is pulled in the bolt manipula- 
tion exercise, almost invariably it is 
jerked instead of squeezed, which of 
course gets the man in the habit of 
doing something he should not do. In 
order that the action of the bolt may 
be the same as it is when the trigger 
is pulled the trigger may be tied down. 

To be considered proficient in bolt 
manipulation a man should be able to 
operate the bolt 60 times a minute in 
the sitting position and 35 times a 
minute in the prone position, without 
moving the muzzle outside a circle six 
inches in diameter. Care should be 
taken that the proper position is re- 
sumed each time after the bolt is 
driven home. This proper position 
means the cheek against the stock and 
the fingers of the right hand well 
around the small of the stock. 

In giving instruction in positions, 
the beginner should start without the 
sling. The sling should be considered 
as a device to maintain the firer in a 
correct position once the latter has 
been acquired. Hence the correct posi- 
tion should be learned first, then the 
sling gradually tightened to a point 
such that rigidity is obtained about 
the time that the firer’s muscles have 
become hardened to their work, 


VISUAL PREPARATION 

Early in the course of his instruction 
the soldier takes up the various trian- 
gle exercises. In this instruction just 
as in almost everything else the view- 
point of the soldier and his standards 
must be constantly borne in mind. For 
example, the recruit who is told to 
shine his belt-buckle works quite vigor- 
ously and yet is frequently quite dis- 
appointed when the incompleteness of 
his job is pointed out to him, He cer- 


- 


tainly has shined his shoes and they 
undoubtedly look very good to him but 
his standards are low. Similar|y jn 
aiming a rifle most men fail to realize 
the absolute nicety that aimine jy 
volves and get poor groups as a result 
frequently to the despair of the in. 
structor. One way to avoid this is to 
require each man to ‘‘aim”’ a seore of 
five shots at each range, i. e., at 200, 
300, 500 and 600 yards. This requires 
equipment consisting of a rifle placed 
in a box rest, the box being placed on 
a bed of sand. The soldier sights 
through the sights at the regular 
bull’s-eye target used for the range at 
which he is sighting, 200, 300, 500 or 
600 yards, as the case may be. When 
he has adjusted the box so that the line 
of sights is where he thinks it should 
be, he moves aside and the instructor 
seores him. To score, the coach or in- 
structor looks through the sights him- 
self and estimates that a shot fired from 
the rifle in that position would be a 
5,a4,a3, ete. The box is then thrown 
out of line and the man sights another 
shot. This is continued until five shots 
have been ‘‘sighted.’’ This scheme im- 
presses upon the man the necessity for 
accuracy in aiming, thus assisting in 
our general purpose which is to pre- 
vent the waste of a single cartridge by 
a man who is not really ready to profit 
from firing ball ammunition. 


TECHNICAL PREPARATION 


The term ‘‘technical’’ preparation |s 
used to cover instruction in such mat- 
ters as the use of the score book, }lack- 
ening of sights, care of the rifle and 
maintenance of the rifle in proper 
mechanical condition for shooting. 

Many, many times instruction in the 
use of the score book is conducte: |) 
the lecture method, many times by tle 
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conference method and unfortunately 
very rarely by the applicatory method 
which is the only one that should be 
used. Each man should be required to 
use his own seore book and fill in sev- 
eral pages before he goes on the range. 
in condueting instruction in the use of 
the score book, each man is first re- 
quired to put down in his book every- 
thing that he would put down if he 
were going to start firing. This in- 
cludes the elevation and windage he 
would set off on his sight before firing 
the first shot. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that everything is 
actually written in the book and is 
written by the man himself. After 
checking every book, the instructor 
states that each man is to imagine that 
he has gone up to the firing point and 
actually fired the first shot. The in- 
structor then makes some assumption 
as to the aim at the instant the rifle 
was fired. This gives the men the in- 
formation needed to fill in the ‘‘eall’’ 
column. Any company commander 
who has never done this is going to 
find some very interesting results. He 
will find that many of the men do not 
really know what is meant by ‘‘call- 
ing’? a shot, Yet the score book is of 
little use unless the man knows what 
is meant by ealling a shot and knows 
how to ‘‘eall’’ a shot. Many men 
even in good companies will persist in 
entering a five or a four or a three in 
the score column as a proper ‘‘eall.’’ 

After the question of calling the 
shot has been straightened out the in- 
structor may say, ‘‘ All right the shot 
has been fired, you have marked the 
‘call’ in your books. Now as you 
watch your target, up comes a three 
disk—at five o’clock. What do you 
do?’ For this instruction the instrue- 


tor should have a target set up and 
should indicate on the target where 
the shot struck. A bull’s-eye and the 
three and four rings traced on the 
ground will do almost as well. ‘‘ Each 
one of you put in your book just what 
you would put there.’’ Every single 
book should then be checked by the in- 
structor to see that every man has plot- 
ted the shot and recorded the value in 
the seore column. 

Next tell the men to fill in the range 
and windage that they will use for the 
next shot. This will undoubtedly 
bring to light many attempts to change 
to get into the bull’s-eye, despite the 
fact that the men will have been pre- 
viously instructed to make no change 
except on two well aimed shots. At the 
start it will be necessary to ask ‘‘ What 
is meant by a well aimed shot?’’ After 
some checking we will succeed in con- 
vineing all the men that the second 
shot is to be fired with the same eleva- 
tion and same windage as the first re- 
gardless of where the first shot struck. 

Enough has been given above to in- 
dicate the method of procedure. The 
basic points to remember are: 

1. Every man must do all the work 
by himself and must be required 
to fill in all the blanks. Nothing 
is to be taken for granted. 

2. The instructor must check every 
book at every stage,—elevation 
and windage, call, plotting, value 
and remarks, such as flinched, 
pulled off, ete. 


Firing the gallery rifle is an excel- 
lent method of teaching the technique 
of positions, trigger squeeze, rapid fire, 
ete. The industrious company com- 
mander will build a gallery with pits, 
target frames and all the appurte- 
nances. 
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The principal purpose of the gallery 
range is to stimulate interest and teach 
the elements of shooting without intro- 
ducing the ‘‘kick’’ and the noise of dis- 
charge. The gallery can never replace 
service ammunition, for many men ean 
fire good scores with the small calibre 
rifle without flinching even after flinch- 
ing badly when using service am- 
munition. 

The gallery brings in the element of 
a score and makes competition possible. 
Advantage should be taken of every 
opportunity for individual, squad, sec- 
tion and platoon competitions. 

RANGE PRACTICE 

When it comes to actual firing on the 
range, certain economies in’ ammuni- 
tion are essential. 

We have long been accustomed to the 
seore of ten shots as the number to be 
fired at each appearance on the firing 
line. This number may be cut to five 
with beneficial results in most cases. 
The average soldier learns much be- 
hind the line and while coaching. If 
he has made a creditable score in his 
five shots he may well leave the firing 
point, and go back of the firing line to 
receive further instruction in positions, 
bolt manipulation, use of the score 
book, ete. Furthermore, each time that 
the soldier é¢xpends five live rounds he 
should fire a minimum of five dummies 
mixed with the live rounds. After all, 
firing the rifle is very much a mental 
operation, The soldier really fires as 
many shots as there are times that he 
thinks the gun is loaded. No matter 
how good a shot a man may be he can 
fire dummies with profit. Of course 
the coach must load the rifle for the 
soldier firing, requiring the latter to 


turn his head away. The coach shjoy\¢ 
avoid allowing the cartridge to st rik, 
against the piece in a way whicl: wil! 
enable the firer to determine by the 
sound whether the cartridge is 4 
dummy or not. 

When rapid fire’ instruction js 
started a certain number of the cart- 
ridges used should be dummies. Some 
organizations have used as many as 
nine dummies and one live cartridge. 
This will not produce the best results 
in general, for the man firing must 
think that every shell is loaded. || 
four or five live eartridges are used 
the group is just as instructive as a 
group of ten shots would be and the 
economy of ammunition enables the 
company commander to fire each man 
twice at each range; a thing he would 
not be able to do if ten-round scores 
were fired. 

In addition to perfecting his prelim 
inary instruction the company com 
mander should so organize his instrue- 
tion on the range that each man alter 
firing his string goes back and starts 
a review of all his instruction. Hav. 
ing once fired he will more readily 
grasp the reason for all the prelimin- 
ary instruction and will see its applica- 
tion. He will have more opportunity 
to digest the experiences he has gained 
at the firing point, i. e., he will derive 
the maximum benefit from each time 
he fires. 

All of the above may not necessaril) 
appeal to every company commander 
but whatever means he decides to use 
he must judge them all by the two 
basic principles which follow: 


1. The preparatory instruction given 
the individual soldier should so 
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train him that he is ready to de- 
rive maximum benefit from ball 
ammunition when he starts firing. 
’ Work on the range should be so 
organized that the man derives all 


possible profit from the firing he 
does. This includes actual bene- 
fit from firing and favorable op- 
portunity to digest and absorb the 
lessons he has learned. 


D 


Report of Association of Land-Grant Colleges 


URING the past year agitation 

against military instruction has 
heen directed particularly against the 
> ©. T. C., in the land-grant colleges. 
The Welsh Bill introduced into the 
House of Representatives of the 69th 
Congress would have prevented the de- 
tail of officers to any institution main- 
taining required military courses. In 
at least one State a futile attempt was 
made through the initiative to secure 
legislation against military education 
in the State University. Pamphlets 
crowded with misstatements and pre- 
senting an entirely distorted view of 
the purpose of military education and 
its effeet upon youth have been circu- 
lated widely and undoubtedly have mis- 
led some, 

Fortunately the attempts to per- 
suade Congress and State legislatures 
to usurp the funetions of governing 
boards and faculties of State institu- 
tions have proved abortive, and the 
wholesome and beneficial effects of mil- 
itary instruction have become _ so 
widely known through the many thou- 
sands who have experienced them that 
efforts of opponents of military train- 
ing have failed of their misguided pur- 
pose. But in view of possible attacks 
upon one of the most valuable features 
of publie higher education, this Asso- 
ciation desires again to go on record in 
favor of maintaining R. O. T. C. units 
in all our institutions in full efficiency, 
including provisions for the constantly 
increasing enrollment, to the end that 
the full complement of reserve officers 


in all branches of the service may be 
at all times enrolled. 
* * * 

On the other hand we ean testify, 
likewise on the basis of experience with 
our students, that military education as 
now conducted is a valuable element in 
collegiate edueation, especially in 
training in leadership. It is not mere 
instruction in close order drill and in 
formations for purposes of parade, as 
is sometimes ignorantly imagined. 
These college youths are in training as 
officers, not as enlisted men, and from 
the first lesson they are led toward 
powers of command. There are all too 
few opportunities in ordinary academic 
life to discipline youth in actual prae- 
tice of leadership, and the R. O. T. C. 
provides an opportunity we will not 
willingly cancel. 

Because of its great value as an edu- 
cational feature, because of our convie- 
tion that it is our duty to do our part 
to keep our country safe, because we 
do not wish to be responsible for pos- 
sible calling of untrained citizens to 
military duty with the awful wastage 
of human life inevitably consequent 
therefrom, we re-affirm our position in 
support of the National Defense Act, 
the maintenance of R. O. T. C. units 
on a required basis, and appropria- 
tions adequate for their maintenance 
at the utmost possible efficiency, and 
we request the executive committee of 
this association to call to the attention 
of Congress our firm stand on this sub- 
ject and the need of more officers and 
of larger funds for equipment of our 
R. O. T. C. units. 














The Japanese Maneuvers 


N the grand maneuvers of 
Japan, held November 16 to 19, 

joey 1926, two reinforced divisions 
pl each other in two-sided field 
exercises involving a river crossing on 
ponton bridge (unopposed), meeting 
engagement, withdrawal to defensive 
position, and pursuit resulting in re- 
connaissance, development of hostile 
line, followed by an attack on enemy’s 
position. 

Several new weapons appeared at 
the grand maneuvers for the first time, 
indicating their possible adoption by 
the Japanese army, 








of four rifle companies and one ma 
chine gun company, which appeared 
first in 1922 at the grand maneuvers 
is still retained. The regiment eon. 
tains a unit for the mortars and one- 
pounders, two of each gun being used 
by the regiment at the maneuvers 
Each rifle company had six light ma- 
chine guns, and the machine gun com.- 
panies had four heavy machine guns. 
The number of machine guns of both) 
types and Infantry guns would, it is 
believed, be increased for war-strenyth 
organization. At the review following 

the maneuvers each 





i. @, tanks, smoke, 





gas, wireless te] e- 


vhen’ oul tidnter- The Japanese Army has 
drawn artillery. As solved the problem of 
mobility of the division 
over terrain that has few 


far as the Infantry 
armament is concern- 
ed, the mortars, one- 
pounders, light and 


good roads 


company was about 
120 strong, exclusive 
of details on other as- 
signments. 

Infantry tactics 
generally used by the 
Japanese on the of- 
fensive are character- 


or bridges 








heavy machine guns, 
are comparatively new models, while 
the rifle is a strong serviceable weapon. 
The artillery weapons, generally 
models produced following the war 
with Russia are not, as a rule, up to as 
high standard as post-war guns in 
other countries. Certain weapons are 
of foreign manufacture. For example, 
the heavy tank is the British medium 
**O,’’ while the light tank is the French 
Renault; American motoreyeles and 
British trucks are part of the tank 
companies’ equipment. The airplanes 
participating were the Salmson and the 
Nieuport. 

The Infantry regimental organiza- 
tion of three battalions, each consisting 


ized by a deliberate 
reconnaissance, an enveloping attack 
and an inevitable counterattack. The 
firing line is thickened as rapidly as 
possible in an attack, and the advance 
pushed regardless, with the evident de- 
sire to close rapidly with the enem) 
with the bayonet. With the large 
amount of time devoted to instilling 
the ‘‘spirit of the bayonet’’ into the 
Japanese Infantryman,’ it is to be ex- 
pected that the maneuver should be 
conducted so as to bring on the as 
sault as soon as possible. The employ- 
ment of fire power by full use of the 
machine guns is not overlooked, how- 
ever. Every effort was made in the 
maneuvers to keep the machine guns. 





* An article indicating the importance attached to bayonet training in the Japanese 
army appeared in the September, 1926, INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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both light and heavy, well up to the 
‘pont. while on oceasions overhead fire 
was employed. 

The tanks—great curiosities to the 
populace, estimated at 100,000, which 
followed the maneuvers—moved to the 
attack in two waves. Direet liai- 
son between Infantry and artillery was 
not observed, all messages for support 
being sent through division headquar- 
ters to the divisional artillery group- 
ing. Communication with aircraft was 
accomplished by means of panels and 
dropped messages, the new wireless 
telephone apparatus not being used to 
any extent. 

The utilization of gas and smoke, as 
actual employment in the 
maneuvers was concerned, appeared to 
he used experimentally. 

The problem of mobility seems to be 
solved by the Japanese Army. The 
Infantryman, having inherent qualities 
of hardiness, can perform feats of 
marching that are little short of mar- 
The division is not eneum- 


far as 


velous. 


bered by much transport, and that 
which it has is light and adaptable to 
travel over terrain in which good roads 
and bridges are a novelty. There are 
few wagons and less motors. Almost 
everything required is transported in 
two-wheeled carts drawn by one horse 
that is led. Pack animals are the rule 
for Infantry guns, machine guns and 
communications. It is estimated that 
thirty or forty miles a day can be ex- 
pected from a division under average 
conditions. 

For the spectator, the most impres- 
sive part of the review which closed 
the maneuvers was the presence of the 
reserves, representing two million men 
trained in the ways of a soldier ready 
to step into the organization on a day’s 
notice ; the students of the schools, rep- 
resenting a half million men receiving 
military training, and the young men 
receiving training in physical and mili- 
tary drill, representing another million, 
—all fully or partially trained reserves 
for the army in case of war. 


D 


The Legion and Defense 


The address of the national commander of the 
American Legion at the Illinois convention was as 
timely as it was forceful in its rebuke of pacifism. 
Commander MecQuigg reminded the nation, for his 
hearers needed no such reminder, that ‘‘thousands of 
our untrained men were driven like sheep to slaugh- 
ter in the World War’’ because of the unprepared- 
ness which organizations of pacifists are still trying 
to perpetuate as our national policy —Chicago 


Tribune. 
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Bayonet Combat Training 
By Lieutenant William S. Triplett, /4th Infantry 


HE bayonet is the second im- 
portant weapon of Infantry; 

me training in its use, therefore, 
should not be slighted. It has proved 
its worth on practically every battle- 
field since the men of Bayonne first in- 
serted their knife handles into their 
musket barrels. It embodies the very 
spirit of vigorous offense and stubborn 
defense. Yet this important weapon 
is, in many instances, being neglected, 
and in others, totally disregarded. 

Too frequently, members of rifle 
companies have been exhausted by the 
deadly monotony of 















as a whole. These faults, where found. 
render our bayonet training practical|) 
useless. 
Of the above faults, the worst is lack 
of advancement. If this is overcome, 
the others will be corrected in conse- 
quence, since progress in instruction 
will necessitate dummy work and 
wooden rifle combat. The average sol- 
dier is able, in one hour, to learn the 
fundamental positions and the form for 
all movements In two hours he can 
attain fair proficiency in executing 
movements by word of command. In 
another hour he is 








bayonet drill. The 
very sight, on the 
training schedule, of 
‘‘Bayonet Training, 
TR 50-25,’’ is often 
enough to cause the 
veteran to curse and 
the recruit to turn 


By the introduction of 
interest-producing fac- 
tors in our methods of 
instruction with the — racy. The soldier 
bayonet more beneficial ' should now be gradu- 
results may be attained 


able to memorize the 
signals for these 
movements, and act 
on them with accu- 









ated from the first 
two classes and never 











pale. This intense 

aversion for the bayonet is caused by 
no fault in the arm itself, nor does it 
denote a universal criticism of the 
Training Regulations. It does indicate, 
however, that there is something radi- 
eally wrong with our method of in- 
struction. 

There are, in reality, three large 
faults in our system. The first is, there 
is little or no advance in training; the 
second is, there is lack of physical con- 
tact, without which our theoretical in- 
struction is valueless; and the last is, 
our bayonet training does not teach our 
men how to fight. The last two are 
very similar and go hand in hand, 
while the former applies to the course 
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returned thereto ex- 

cept for brief reviews or to correct 
glaring faults. 
However, in a large number of or 
ganizations, bayonet training consists 
of the instructor giving the commands, 
“1. On, Guard; 1. Right, 2. Parry; 
1, Long, 2. Thrust (let hand up); 
1. With, 2. Draw,’’ and continuing 
through all combinations of move- 
ments until the class is fatigued 
through sheer boredom. This, more- 
over, to men of two or three enlist- 
ments! Even the hand signals are de- 
based to the same use as the word of 
command, causing purely mechanical 
response. This method of instruction 
is characterized by the Training Regu- 
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‘tions as a ‘‘ vieious practice’’ and re- 
quires that it be ‘‘used as little as pos- 
sible.’ The tedium of this type of 
teaching, if such repetition can be so 
called, soon destroys the natural inter- 
est every man has in his arm, causes 
carelessness, and develops a tendency 
to slight details. This laxness is again 
interpreted to mean a need for more 
drill, and the vicious triangle, funda- 
mentals to drill by command, to drill 
by signal, back to fundamentals, is eom- 
plete. 

The second fault, the lack of physi- 
eal contact, is more universal. Even 
though it be admitted that an organi- 
zation has advanced beyond the in- 
struction outlined above, it is very sel- 
dom that the men have an opportunity 
to thrust at targets other than parry 
sticks and dummies on the qualification 
course, neither of which can be sub- 
stituted for the actual man to man con- 
tact bayonet training demands. 

Parry sticks are usefui in developing 
speed, form, and aceuracy, as well as 
mental and physical quickness, but 
they can in no way take the place of 
physieal contact. Man to man contests 
are necessary to arouse interest and to 
develop the true aggressive spirit. 


NO CONTACT IN QUALIFICATION COURSE 


The qualification course, as it is 
taught, is worse than useless as a sub- 
stitute for physical contact. The soldier 
is required to run the course in a given 
time, which is short enough to require 
considerable effort for a man in good 
condition. He finds that simple pene- 
tration of the disk is sufficient to score, 
makes for easier withdrawal, and saves 
an appreciable margin of time. This 
time he uses to slow up just before the 
thrust in order to seeure accuracy. 


Thus, the qualification course becomes 
a game of tag in which the soldier, as 
‘*It,’’ is required to touch some thir- 
teen cardboard disks in an approved 
manner. He does this in a limited time 
in order to escape the supplementary 
season. He naturally acquires no 
knowledge of resistance, penetration, or 
clean withdrawal, and gains an en- 
tirely erroneous conception of bayonet 
fighting. 

Lastly, our method of bayonet in- 
struction does not teach our men how 
to fight. To learn the truth of this 
statement, one has only to match two 
average men of the organization in 
wooden rifle combat, and note the lack 
of confidence or the blind rushes of 
the combatants. This ability to fight 
is of serious importance, since the sue- 
cess of an Infantry assault depends on 
the desire to come to grips with the 
enemy. But without the knowledge of 
how to cross bayonets successfully with 
a live and vicious foeman, no sane man 
will desire to close with him in such a 
combat. 

True indeed, that wooden rifle and 
hand-to-hand combat is_ prescribed 
but how many companies make it a 
part of their schedules? Most organi- 
zations do not even have the necessary 
equipment with which to carry on 
wooden rifle combat, and few are the 
men who can ward off, barehanded, a 
viciously directed thrust, to say noth- 
ing of knowing what to do thereafter. 

To sum up, bayonet instruction as 
given is in the same relation to that 
which is necessary, as foot movements 
to the drill of the company, as the 
manual of arms by the numbers to that 
executed on parade, as simulated fire to 
musketry, or as shadow boxing to a 
championship. fight. We must have 
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physical contact with live opponents, 
practical instruction in how to fight 
singly and in melée, and above all, day 
to day progress in training. 


OUTLINE OF BAYONET COMBAT TRAINING 


In the foregoing paragraphs the 
faults of our bayonet training have 
been discussed. A program of train- 
ing will now be presented which would 
largely eliminate these faults. Its ex- 
euse for being is that it will hold the 
interest of the most indifferent soldier 
throughout the course. This program 
will be diseussed under the following 
heads : 

1. Primary instruction, including 
fundamentals, drill by command, drill 
by signals, and parry stick work. 

2. Hand-to-hand combat. 

3. Bayonet fencing. 

4. Dummies. 

5. Wooden rifle combat. 

6. The qualification course. 

It should be understood that the 
criticism of our present system implied 
in these paragraphs is directed against 
the usual method of instruction, rather 
than against the general plan as laid 
down in the Training Regulations. It 
is believed that there should be more 
elasticity allowed in following out this 
general plan. The following para- 
graphs are constructive criticisms of 
the method of teaching the subject, in 
that they give examples of exercises or 
methods which may be invented to in- 
crease the interest in the work. It will 
be found that these and similar exer- 
cises may be used while complying ab- 
solutely with the spirit of the regula- 
tions. 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


Primary instruction should be con- 
sidered as the apprenticeship of the re- 


eruit in bayonet work. The soldier 
should be advanced as fast as possible 
through fundamentals and drill to work 
with the parry stick. Minor mistakes 
should be corrected while progressing, 
as opposed to the practice of returning 
the pupil to the recruit class, where he 
is sure to lose interest in the work. 
Five hours of this type of instruction 
is quite ample to warrant promotion to 
master and pupil practice in signals 
and the parry stick. 

The parry stick is comprehensively 
covered in the Training Regulations. 
If these instructions are followed con- 
scientiously the soldier will acquire 
speed, accuracy, and control in thought 
and movement. We should dwell longer 
on stick work than on any other phase 
of primary instruction, because only 
with control and accuracy ean the sol- 
dier advance in fencing or dummy 
work. The parry stick should be used 
for brief periods in connection with al! 
advanced training, particularly to cor- 
rect major faults, such as inaccuracy 
of thrust or stroke, wild parries, or loss 
of form. In general, the parry stick 
should be the constant companion of 
the bayonet pupil on the drill field. 


HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT 


With hand-to-hand fighting we tr) 
to lessen the individual’s dread of the 
opponent’s point. This inherent fear 
of cold steel is universal and is as 
natural as ‘‘bowing to the bullet’’ or 
flinching in firing the rifle. As in rifle 
instruction, flinching must be overcome 
before bayonet work can be well 
taught. By demonstrating to the soldier 
that he has almost an even chance, bare- 
handed, against a man armed with the 
bayonet, flinching from the point can 
be successfully overcome. At this poiu! 
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i, the instruction skepties will begin 
ty appear. It would be well to explain 
that it is not claimed that a man, un- 
armed, is able to meet an armed foe on 
ejual terms. If this were true, the In- 
‘antry would go to the assault bare- 
handed. This disarming instruction is 
simply a series of tricks which will give 
the reeruit confidence. It is well known 
that a drowning man will clutch at 
anything, however insignificant, which 
has the barest possibility of giving him 
a lease on life. It is believed that a 
thorough knowledge of hand-to-hand 
fighting in bayonet work is worth con- 
siderably more to the Infantry soldier 


than the proverbial straw to the drown- , 


ing man. In combat, however, the 
chanees that the individual man may 
meet such a contingency as to demand 
infighting are practically nil. Why then 
teach disarming combat? For the same 
reason as we teach bayonet fighting; 
so that the soldier will reason thus: 
‘If I have an even break with my bare 
hands against that fellow, just let me 
at him with my bayonet!’’ The object 
is the instillation of supreme confidence 
in self, 

Exercises in disarming should be 
given approximately according to the 
following rules. The action of the sol- 
dier, beyond the simple description of 
the movement, should not be prescribed, 
but rather the use of the hands, feet, 
knees, or the captured arm should be 
left to the ingenuity and adaptability 
of the individual. Each exercise should 
he done slowly the first time, gradually 
increasing in speed until the bayonet 
man makes a genuine effort to score a 
hit by a straightforward thrust. Men 
should be cautioned to go through the 
exereises in the spirit of teaching and 
learning. They should not be allowed 


to baffle the pupil by unpresecribed 
feints, disengages, or lateral move- 
ments, but should make all thrusts 
straightforward and vigorous. In a 
word, the master should do what the 
pupil expects him to do. Fatigue gloves 
should be worn to prevent injury and 
the consequent flinching. 


EXERCISES IN DISARMING OPPONENT 


The instructor forms the class in two 
ranks facing inward with five paces 
distance and three paces interval. It 
has been found convenient to designate 
the men of the front rank as Nos. 1 
and those of the rear rank as Nos. 2. 
Exercises are never done by command. 
The instructor causes a circle to be 
formed and demonstrates the move- 
ment at full speed to prove its effici- 
ency, then slowly until the class grasps 
the idea. The class then reforms, Nos. 
2 unarmed. The exercise is begun and 
carried through once in the individual ’s 
own time on the command, ‘‘No. 1, 
Assault.’’ When the exercise is com- 
pleted, the men teaching each other, the 
class reforms as before the assault. 

The defensive position which No. 2 
assumes is as follows: Feet approxi- 
mately on the same line, ten to fifteen 
inches apart, knees slightly bent, hands 
in front of the shoulders a shoulder’s 
width apart, arms half extended, body 
slightly crouched and balanced on the 
balls of the feet. 


1. No. 1 attacks high (thrust di- 
rected at throat, breast, or upper abdo- 
men). 

No. 2 parries by slapping the bayo- 
net to the left with the right palm. 
He then grasps the adversary’s left 
hand with both his own, left palm up, 
right palm down, right fingers over 
opponent’s left thumb. He maintains 
this grip while swinging the bayonet 


| 
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up and to the right, twisting the oppo- 
nent’s left wrist and wrenching his 
thumb. 

2. No. 1 attacks high. 

No. 2 parries by slapping the bayo- 
net to the right with the left palm, 
ducks low right to escape the enemy 
butt stroke, and comes up under the 
rifle with arms locked in waist hold. 

3. No. 1 attacks low (thrust directed 
at the lower abdomen or groin). 

No. 2 brings left hand down on the 
bayonet resting between thumb and 
forefinger. He shoves the bayonet into 
the ground between the feet. He may 
now use one of the following methods 
of attack: 

a. Right fist to abdomen or jaw. 

b. Pass either arm around neck and 
throw with cross buttocks hold. 

c. Grasp the rifle at the small of the 
stock, right arm over opponent’s left 
arm, right hand palm up under oppo- 
nent’s right, retaining the pressure on 
the bayonet with the left hand, disarm 
by jerking the rifle butt across the body 
and past the right shoulder. 

4. No. 1 attacks at a run. When 
he is ten to twelve feet distant, No. 2 
whips off his headgear and hurls it at 
the opponent’s face, sidestepping left 
and closing. This may be variated by 
stooping, seizing a tuft of grass or 
pinch of dust and throwing it. Until 
the men become accustomed to the 
trick, the involuntary action of No. 1 
will be to duck, slow up, and jerk the 
rifle into a semi-high port. 


MEETING THE KNIFE ATTACK 


Knowledge of knife fighting is use- 
ful to students of hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, because it brings them into close 
contact, develops alertness, and lessens 
their natural fear of an enemy point. 
To quote from Training Regulations 
50-25, par 3 (a), ‘Boxing, wrestling, 
and all kinds of rough and tumble 
fighting play an important part in the 
development of the individual, and may 
well go hand in hand with bayonet 
training.’’ Boxing, wrestling, and jiu- 


jitsu have been thoroughly discussed 
by experts in these arts and wil! not 
be further mentioned. On the other 
hand there are few references extant 
on knife work, and it is believed that 
the description of a few simple move- 
ments in knife fighting will be of inter- 
est and practical use in connection 
with disarming exercises. 

The class is equipped with shelter 
tent pins to simulate knives, the men 
wear fatigue gloves to prevent injury, 
and the exercises are conducted as 
while working with the bayonet. Nos 
2 put away their knives and assume the 
defensive position. 

The most common method of assault 
with a knife is to grasp the knife point 
down, thumb over the butt of the hilt, 
palm inward, and strike an overhead 
downward blow at the face or breast of 
the person assaulted. 


5. No. 1 assaults as above. 

No. 2 throws up his left arm, fore 
arm horizontal across his body, eatch- 
ing the enemy forearm across his own. 
wrist to wrist. He steps in, swinging 
his right arm up, his right elbow in 
the enemy right armpit, and catches 
his own left wrist with his right hand. 
Pushing sharply forward and down 
with the left elbow and right hand wil! 
cause the opponent to drop his weapon. 


The next most common method of 
assault will be found to be as follows: 
No. 1 will grip the knife point up. 
blade emerging from between the 
thumb and index finger. The blow wil! 
be struck at the abdomen in a straight 
or half arm swing coming from the 
level of the hip. 


6. No. 1 assaults as above. 

No. 2 half extends his left arm. 
fingers pointing right extended and 
joined, thumb pointing down. He 
grasps the enemy wrist, left hand palm 
down. He may now disarm as follows: 
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a. Join the right hand, palm up, 
fingers right, on the enemy wrist, and 
twist the wrist sharply forward and 
outward. 

b. Place the right hand, palm down, 
fingers right, on the back of the enemy 
knife hand, so that an inch of the wrist 
joint is between the two hands. A 
quick forward wrench of the wrist will 
result in the enemy dropping the knife. 


It will be found that some men are 
prone to eut. This is usually done by 
a horizontal, half arm, left to right 
slash at the face or neck. 


7. No. 1 assaults as above. 

No. 2 half extends the left hand, 
palm down, thumb down, to the right 
front and grips the opponent’s wrist. 
He may then use the right hand as fol- 
lows: 

a. To grip the wrist, palm up, and 
twist left and forward. 

b. To grip the enemy hand, palm 
down, and break the wrist by wrench- 
ing downward. 


In ease the swing is made right to 
left, palm up the following defense is 
used : 


8. No. 1 assaults, slashing right to 
left. 

No. 2 half extends right hand to the 
left front, palm left, and grips the op- 
ponent’s wrist. The left hand may be 
used as follows: 

a. To join the grip, palm down, fin- 
gers right. No. 2 then executes the 
twist forward and back. 

b. To seize the back of the enemy 
hand and break the wrist with an up- 
ward wrench. 


THE CORRECT KNIFE ASSAULT 


These methods of assault are incor- 
rect and should not be taught. The 
above exercises are given merely to 
show the soldier the most efficient ways 
of meeting the commoner knife attacks. 
The trained knife fighter will take ap- 


proximately the following guard po- 
sition: right foot leading, feet placed 
and body crouched as in bayonet fight- 
ing. The left hand is raised as in hand 
to hand fighting with the rifle, the 
right arm and hand as in the bayonet 
guard half extended. The wrist, hand, 
and knife are in prolongation of the 
forearm. The targets are the same as 
for the bayonet with the addition of 
the arms and face. In making an ad- 
vance the left foot is drawn up to the 
right, the right then advanced. In giv- 
ing ground the movement is reversed. 

The thrust is naturally used since 
it causes a serious wound, while the 
eut is usually superficial. It is also 
harder to parry than the stab or eut. 
The thrust is made by lunging forward 
with the right foot, bending forward 
head erect, and straightening the right 
arm. Reach is gained by turning the 
shoulders left to prolong the line of 
thrust, and by full extension of the 
body. Reeovery is made immediately. 

The left hand is kept up in the po- 
sition of guard to protect the vital 
points by parries and by seizing the 
enemy’s wrist at the first opportunity. 
Parries with the knife, blade to blade, 
are not ordinarily successful because 
the weapons are too short. 

9. No. 1 assumes above guard and 
thrusts. 


No. 2 grips the wrist and twists or 
breaks as shown above. 


Both men should now be armed with 
knives and the advantages of the 
proper guard and thrust should be 
demonstrated. The men should be 
allowed to fence slowly, each attempt- 
ing to create an opening by feints, 
while seeking with his left hand to 
parry the adversary’s thrusts or to 
grip his wrist. 
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The thrusts are parried as in parry- 
ing the bayonet, but with the wrist or 
hand as the target for the slap instead 
of the blade. When the enemy thrusts 
low, the left parry is made by moving 
the left hand over and to the right of 
the advancing knife hand, dropping it 
palm left, and smartly slapping the 
enemy’s wrist left. In case the thrust 
is high, the parry is made by passing 
the left hand under and to the right 
of the enemy’s hand, raising it, palm 
right, and dashing opponent’s hand up 
and to the left. The right parry is 
preferable, since it gives a better op- 
portunity to grip the knife hand, and 
when the left parry is necessary, the 
low left should be used if possible. The 
counterthrust should be made coinci- 
dent with the parry. The stop thrust 
may be used in lieu of the parry as 
follows: the right foot is drawn back to 
the left, both legs straight, body bent 
forward at the waist, right arm fully 
extended in a thrust at the enemy’s 
face, throat, or breast, left arm flung 
back to preserve the balance. In this 
ease the soldier will have eight inches 
to one foot of reach over his opponent. 

In the event his own wrist is seized 
the pupil will find that he can throw 
off the enemy hand by sharply swing- 
ing the arm up, right, and down. The 
opening for an immediate thrust is then 
obvious. In another case the pupil’s 
arm may be forced into a hammerlock. 
To break the hold he should resist 
strongly for a moment, then relax the 
arm, at the same time twisting the body 
vigorously to the left-about. An open- 
ing for the counterthrust will then be 
apparent. 

Knife fighting will be found to be of 
use in breaking any monotony in bayo- 
net training, in addition to being an 


excellent exercise. Matches may |) 
made between individuals, the ‘‘knif 
points’’ chalked red, a ring laid ou: 
and in twenty seconds of fast work th, 
champion will be decided. 

This knife work may now be direct|y 
applied to bayonet fighting. No. | 
should be armed with a rifle and bayo. 
net, No. 2 with a stick, light club or 
tent pin. No. 2 assumes the position 
of the knife fighter’s guard. 

10. No. 1 attacks. 

No. 2 beats left by sharply striking 
the bayonet to the left with his own 
weapon, and follows up by attacking 
in one of the following ways: 

a. By stepping in and simulating 
dashing his stick across the face in 
horizontal, left to right blow. 

b. By stepping in and simulating « 
thrust at the face or throat. 

11. No. 1 attacks. 

No. 2 beats point right or parries 
right with left hand. He then ducks 
the butt-stroke low right and stabs at 
the abdomen. 

12. No. 1 attacks low. 

No. 2 parries low with the left hand 
and uses one of the following counter- 
attacks. 

a. Swing the stick to the left ear. 

b. Thrust at the face or throat. 

c. Remain stooped and stab at the 
abdomen. 

When the recruit has been put 
through the above series he will have 
discovered that his chances against an 
enemy armed with the bayonet are fair 
under any circumstances. He will by 
this time have lost his fear of the 
threatening point and ferocious coun- 
tenance of his adversary, will be a nice 
judge of the safety margins and wil! 
have entire confidence in his own 
ability in any hand-to-hand encounter. 


BAYONET FENCING 


Bayonet fencing should be made a 
part of the course of instruction. Jt 
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may be argued that when a soldier is 
skillful at fence he will lose aggressive- 
ness and prefer to fight at long range. 
But he should consider also that if a 
man does not know how to fight, he will 
be very reluctant to close. We should 
also remember that fighters of all time 
have been taught to fence before en- 
vaging in the arena, on the battlefield 
or at the duelling ground. Moreover 
it is not reasonable to suppose that they 
lost. aggressiveness through thorough 
knowledge of their weapons and the 
tricks of their trade. It is believed that 
the good fencer will advance to the 
attack with confidence, depending on 
one or two of his strongest attacks to 
dispose of his adversary. 

In teaching fencing the class is 
formed and the same method of instrue- 
tion observed as in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. The instructor, after giving the 
command ‘‘at will,’’ does not interfere 
unless obviously serious mistakes are 
being made. Men work conscientiously 
and cheerfully at will when they are 
interested in the drill. When fencing, 
the men should ‘‘pull’’ the thrust or 
stroke until a bare touch is made. 


1. No. 1 thrusts. 

No. 2 parries right and thrusts. 

2. No. 1 thrusts. 

No. 2 parries left and thrusts or de- 
livers butt stroke. However, the thrust 
should habitually be used in this ease. 

3. No. 2 attacks. By a sharp blow 
the same as the parry he beats the 
enemy’s point right and thrusts. 

4. No. 2 attacks with a beat left and 
thrust or butt stroke. 


When one or two thrusts have been 
sueeessfully blocked, the fighters will 
come to stalemate with bayonets 
crossed, each pressing the adversary’s 
point. When this occurs the experi- 
enced man will decoy his opponent into 


stiff opposition by pressing harder to 
the right or left, as the case may be, 
then by use of the eutover or disengage 
he will throw his adversary off balance 
and create an opening for his thrust. 
When the bayonets are pressed right 
side to right side it will be known as 
right engage and vice versa. 

5. No. 2 engages right, presses right. 
He raises the point without advancing 
until it is clear. He then lunges for- 
ward and down into the opening on 
the opponent’s left side. He should 
practice advancing the rear foot to the 
right front to take full advantage of 
this opening. This exercise should be 
repeated, transposing right and left. 


6. No. 2 engages right, presses right. 
He then drops the point, advancing, 
and raises it when clear on the opposite 
side. This exercise should be repeated, 
transposing as above. 


7. No. 2 feints at the right breast. 
Just before contact with the enemy 
parry, the point, still advancing, is 
passed under the opponent’s bayonet 
and into the opening on his left breast 
or abdomen. It is important that the 
feint be a true imitation of the thrust 
in order to draw the adversary’s parry. 
The bayonet should not pause in the 
forward motion or the enemy may be 
able to make a double parry. Repeat 
this exercise, transposing. 


8. No. 1 dashes in attacking high. 


No. 2 ducks, right knee to the 
ground, and thrusts forward and up- 
ward. This exercise should be adapted 
to the attack, the pupil ducking to 
either knee just as the bayonets cross. 

9. No. 1 attacks low. 

No. 2, at the moment of the thrust, 
draws his leading foot back against the 
rear foot, both legs straight, bending 
forward at the waist, and thrusting at 
the opponent’s throat or breast. This 
thrust must be well timed and accurate 
in order to avoid a parry or miss. No. 
2 will have ten inches to one foot of 
reach over his opponent. 
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The short guard is much neglected 
in parry stick work and in wooden 
rifle combat. It is a very important 
position in close fighting since after a 
miss or successful parry the shortening 
of the point to the short guard or jab 
is imperative. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that the definition of the short 
guard be somewhat relaxed to make the 
guard any position where the right 
hand remains at the small of the stock 
and the point is drawn back from the 
guard position proper. Likewise a 
short thrust should be made from 
that position. It is also suggested that 
we dwell on parries at the short guard 
in parry stick work, emphasizing the 
position of long thrust withdrawal. 
Note below that fencing is impossible 
in the short guard positions. 


10. No. 1 attacks while No. 2 is 
withdrawing from a long thrust. This 
attack should come from a flank or on 
the oblique. 

No. 2 faces the attack at the short 
guard, parries right or left, and 
thrusts. The butt stroke is imprac- 
tical. 


PROPER USE OF THE JAB 


The jab can also be used to advan- 
tage in an altered form: As the position 
is now taught the rifle is almost verti- 
eal along the right leg. The jab is 
made with the extension of the knees 
and body, the point directed at the 
opponent’s throat or armpit. This 
thrust is worthless until the combat- 
ants are almost breast to breast, and it 
is believed that a jab at that range is 
of little value because of the inevitable 
and immediate clinch. It is doubtful 
if an enemy at a range of one foot 
would remain stationary long enough 
for the soldier to take the necessary 
careful aim and to put the body lift 




























into operation. To enumerate the fau!t. 
of our jab: 

1. The range is limited to about one 
foot. 

2. The targets are small and imprac. 
tical. 

3. The position has no defensive pos 
sibilities. 

4. The body movement is too slow 
to take effect on an ordinarily active 
opponent. 

5. The soldier has very little contro! 
‘of the rifle. 

In a word, the jab, as taught, is an 
artificial and impractical movement. 

However, the jab may be made one 
of the most effective offensive positions. 
To do this we must alter the jab guard 
to any position in which the right hand 
is above the small of the stock. The 
best position for control combined with 
an effectively shortened point is that 
in which the left hand is against the 
stacking swivel while the right is be- 
tween the rear sight base and the lower 
band. Likewise, the jab should be any 
thrust made from that position at an) 
available target. As targets, we men- 
tion the abdomen and lower chest as 
being better than the throat or armpit 
at a range of two to three feet, while 
in a ¢elineh the left armpit should be 
sought. The jab should be made with 
the arms to gain speed or, as all other 
thrusts, by a combination of arm or 
body movement. A demonstration wil! 
prove that the soldier has the strengt! 
to drive the point as far and accurately 
with the arms as with the body. It wil! 
also be observed that speed is gained by 
so doing. 


11. No. 2 in jab position. 

No. 1 attacks high. 

No. 2 parries left by catching the 
enemy blade and beating it outside his 
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‘eft shoulder. He then swings rifle 
down to the horizontal, and stepping 
in. drives for the abdomen or chest. 
12. No. 2 in jab position. 

No. 1 attacks high. 

No. 2 parries right, ducks low right, 
swings the point down and drives for 
the lower abdomen or groin. 

13. No. 2 in jab position. 

No. 1 attacks low. 

No. 2 parries left by raising the rifle 
until the left hand is approximately at 
the height of the shoulder, and beats 
the enemy point left by sharply swing- 
ing the butt left and the muzzle right. 
He then recovers and drives for the 
chest or throat. 

14. No. 2 in jab position. 

No. 1 elinches. 

No. 2 works the bayonet under ad- 
versary’s armpit and jabs. 

Conduct when parried should be con- 
sidered since, while having confidence, 
we must not underrate the ability of 
the enemy. 

15. No. 2 attacks. 
No. 1 parries right 
thrusts. 

No. 2 ducks left (using foree of 
parry), advances the rear foot and 
swings butt horizontally to the abdo- 
men, 

16. No. 2 attacks. 

No. 1 parries left with counter thrust 
or butt stroke. 

No. 2 ducks right (using foree of 
parry), shortens his guard and makes 
a short thrust or jab at the abdomen. 
17. No. 2 attacks with short thrust. 
No. 1 parries right or left. 

No. 2 ducks, takes jab position and 
vets in the first hit. 


The soldier may be at a loss to know 
what guard to take under given cir- 
cumstances. In general he should as- 
sume the longest guard possible. This 
is for the reason that while at the long 
guard he has more openings than at 
the short guard. The jab is used at 
very close ranges. The soldier must 
remember that there is no sharply de- 
fined boundary between guard, short 


and eounter 


guard and jab, and that it is in no 
wise necessary that they follow in se- 
quence. The jab may be assumed 
promptly from the guard or the long 
thrust which has failed, in case this is 
necessary to keep the point threatening 
the opponent. The soldier should keep 
the point in front of the enemy, and as 
far out as possible in order that he 
may take full advantage of his superior 
knowledge of fence. 

In case the soldier is overmatched 
he may resort to the ancient ruse of 
feigning fatigue or injury. 

18. No. 2 gives ground and appears 
fatigued. He allows his arms to fall to 
his side, the rifle carelessly pointing 
to the left front. 

No. 1 attacks. 

No. 2 whirls his bayonet in an are 
upward and to the right, the rifle piv- 
oting at or below the right hip. When 
the points engage, No. 2 continues the 
are to the right and downward, duck- 
ing right and shortening the point. 
When the point is clear, it is driven low 
at the abdomen or groin. 


The kinship between boxing and 
bayonet fighting has often been brought 
before us in the course of instruction. 
It has also been noted that a clever 
fighter will spar for an opening, feint- 
ing, shifting position and giving 
ground if necessary, in order to obtain 
it. He attempts to decoy his opponent 
into an enraged or overconfident rush. 
But when the opening is given or the 
rush is made, the knockout blow goes 
cleanly home. As students of bayonet 
fighting we should consider the like- 
ness between the cool boxer and the 
thinking fencer. We should contrast 
the style of both to the bull-like, utterly 
reckless charge of the inexperienced 
fighter or the average bayonet man. 
Pit the pairs in combat. If we picture 
the similarity of the two contests, we 
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may safely prophesy that the issues 
will be identical; all else being equal 
the thinking man wins. 


DUMMIES FOR BAYONET TRAINING 


Dummies have an important use in 
the bayonet course, for teaching pre- 
cision of thrust, control of penetration, 
and wary aggressiveness. In order to 
fulfill these missions dummies should 
be much altered and constructed aec- 
cording to the following types: 

1. Prone dummy. 

2. Target dummy. 

3. Parry stick dummy. 

4. Combat dummy. 

5. Qualification dummies. 

It is not suggested that the prone 
dummy be altered. 

The target dummy is used for novices 
who have just graduated from bayonet 
fencing, and has the purpose of teach- 
ing depth of penetration as well as 
direction of thrust. In order to accom- 
plish this the dummy should be built 
according to the plan shown in the 
diagram on the next page. 

The dummy shown above has several 
advantages. It teaches accuracy of 
point by the use of cardboard or 
painted targets. A coach stationed at 
one side can actually see that the re- 
quisite four-inch penetration is made, 
by watching the two-inch slot between 
the dummy and withdrawal board. The 
withdrawal board automatically noti- 
fies the soldier if he has made over a 
six-inch penetration, besides showing 
him the difficulty of withdrawal. Aside 
from its advantages in instruction, the 
upkeep of the dummy is a negligible 
consideration. The wires, while per- 
mitting easy entrance of the bayonet, 
will last indefinitely. The sack front 
is tacked on the frame in front only, 


and can be easily replaced or disearde:| 
altogether in case cardboard targets are 
used. The labor involved in the up- 
keep is thus reduced to filling, whic) 
is done by stuffing brush, or prefer 
ably fagots, in at the open top when 
the former filling becomes thin throug) 
attrition. Lastly, the dummy is con- 
structed to be portable, and ean be 
moved from place to place when com- 
binations of dummies are desired. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PARRY DUMMIES 


Parry dummies will be considered 
under two heads, defensive and offen 
sive. 

The defensive parry dummy is used 
to teach men the parry or beat prior to 
the thrust. It is built according to the 
illustration on page 162. 

It will be seen that the dummy com- 
bines the features of the target dummy 
with the parry stick. It is believed 
to be of more value than the one in 
present use, since the change of po- 
sition of the swinging target when the 
dummy bayonet is beaten or parried 
is more lifelike than that on the present 
dummy, and calls for more skill on the 
part of the soldier. Moreover, the cable 
arms attached show the pupil the diffi- 
culty of getting in a clean hit over or 
under an opponent’s arms, something 
which he does not learn on our present 
course. 

The offensive dummy is built on the 
idea of the footall dummy, and is used 
to instruct the soldier in the use of the 
parry with instantaneous counter 
thrust or jab. 

The attack dummy may be used as 
follows: The dummy is at one end of 
the line while the pupil takes his place 
near the other, waiting the attack, or 
preferably assaulting a defensive parry 
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dummy. At the proper moment the 
assault dummy is launched on the sol- 
dier’s flank. The situation calls for a 
prompt wheel, parry, and counter 
thrust or jab. Very interesting situ- 
ations ean be built up by use of the 
prone or defensive dummy in conjunc- 
tion with the assault dummy. It will 
be found that if the coach twists the 
cylinder, and retards or accelerates its 
movement at the moment of assault, the 
dummy will move with a lifelike swing 
and feint which will be as diffieult to 
judge as the attack of a live opponent. 
The soldier will be obliged to parry 
and thrust or he will receive a very 
real blow from the enemy’s point. The 
use of parry sticks front and rear will 
enable the instructor to place one pupil 
at each end of the line, thus doubling 
the number of men instructed in a 
given time. 

The combat dummy simulates actual 
combat with a real and thinking oppon- 
ent. The object of this dummy is to 
combine the strength and brains of a 


live adversary with the actual pene- 
tration of the soldier’s point. It is con- 
structed exactly as the defensive parry 
dummy with slight alterations in the 
parry stick and withdrawal board. 
These changes become obvious through 
the illustration on page 164. 

By use of the rectangular slot in the 
withdrawal board we obtain free verti- 
eal movement of the parry stick, while 
the pivots and springs permit a lateral 
swing. Care must be taken in stuffing 
the dummy that the parry stick is not 
jammed. In use the dummy is manned 
by the coach standing behind it at the 
butt of the parry stick and watching 
the pupil’s attack over the top. He 
may then evade a beat, shorten a beaten 
point, feint high and thrust low, parry, 
and in short give the pupil a real fight. 
The recruit may thus receive instruc- 
tion in wooden rifle combat without the 
heavy mask, gloves, and plastron, which 
obstruct vision and retard movement. 

The qualification dummies will be 
discussed under the qualification course. 
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WOODEN RIFLE COMBAT 


Wooden rifle combat is considered to 
be the most important part of the sol- 
dier’s bayonet training. This training 
has been fully diseussed in the Train- 
ing Regulations and no attempt will be 
made to criticize the conduct of the 
course itself. However, a few modifi- 
cations of the equipment may be of aid 
to the soldier in learning to fight. The 
mask should be retained, but it is be- 
lieved that it would be of advantage 
to abandon the plastron. The plastron 
protects the body from shock, but the 
blow of the padded point is not, under 
ordinary cireumstanees, dangerous. 
Moreover, a solid thump from the ad- 
versary's rifle will teach the soldier to 
improve his guard, while minimizing 
the blow with pads will tend to produce 
carelessness. The butt stroke should 
be ‘‘pulled’’ and will do no harm when 
used with any degree of caution. It 
will be found that to diseard the plas- 
tron will inerease the speed, activity 
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and footwork of the pupil. The heavy 
gloves should be replaced by fatigue 
gloves, for while they protect they 
stiffen the wrist, prevent a firm grip, 
and hamper in general. The fatigue 
gloves, on the other hand, will permit 
full activity while protecting the hands 
from cuts and severe bruises. 

In ease this training is neglected 
through lack of equipment, combat may 
be successfully carried on by use of the 
materials at hand. Every man has fa 
tigue gloves, each organization has 
baseball masks and football helmets, 
and any mechanies can turn out 
wooden rifles. The rifles should be 
padded with the view of preventing 
penetration of the mask. In combat 
the mask should be donned, then cov- 
ered by the helmet. This combination 


will be found to be superior to the 
feneing mask, since while it protects 
the head and face efficiently, it is not 
so heavy and vision is in no wise ob- 
secured. 
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Defensive Parry Dummy 


~ A—Washer bolt; B—2” cable arms; C—Coil springs; D—%” steel bars 
In this construction, 2’’ space for observation is impractical on account of swing 
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In order to give just decisions on 
hits in combat work the judges should 
rub red chalk on the padded points. 
This chalk will leave distinctive marks, 
showing whether the blow. was a mere 
touch or true hit, direct or glancing. 
The course for the combat should .be 
laid off in the form of a rectangle, 
twenty yards long and three yards 
wide. In ease one of the combatants 
is foreed over a line a hit should be 
counted against him. This compels ag- 
gressiveness in attack and stubborn- 
ness in defense, since only a limited 
withdrawal is possible. 


THE QUALIFICATION COURSE 


The qualifieation course has pre- 
viously been eriticized on the ground 
that it failed to bring the men into 
physical contact with the dummies. 
These paragraphs will deal only with 
those changes in the course which are 
necessary to remedy this condition. 

Dummies 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 13, and 


15 should be built exactly as the target 
dummy with two exceptions. They 
should be permanently placed as is now 
done. They should be equipped with 
parry sticks in suitable positions ac- 
cording to the nature of the dummy, 
the butt hinged to the bottom of the 
dummy to permit lateral movement. 
Sereen-door springs should be attached 
from the dummy frame to the parry 
stick to hold it in position and to cause 
resistance to a parry or beat. The jab 
dummy should be constructed with a 
body, whereon the target should be 
placed. Dummy 14 should be upright, 
representing an enemy sitting down or 
standing. Targets should be increased 
to four inches in diameter in view of 
the difficulty the soldier will have in 
parrying or beating, and thrusting at 
nine dummies. 

In running the course, the soldier 
should be required to parry, beat, or 
engage and disengage, all parry sticks 
on dummies so equipped. This would 
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Assault Parry Dummy 


A—Wooden core acting as withdrawal board 
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Combat Dummy 


A—Rectangle mortised in withdrawal board; B—Hole in cover; C—Collar 
limits length of thrust 


eliminate the practice of running past 
dummies 8 and 10, delivering a butt 
stroke, and passing on the left, which 
we now have. This is obviously ineor- 
rect. The movement required would be 
a parry or beat left, butt stroke, and 
passage on right. The practice of run- 
ning from No. 11 to No. 12 should also 
be eliminated, since it is altogether un- 
natural. 

In order to insure that the soldier 
does not merely tag the dummy, the 
four-inch penetration should be re- 
quired. This may be done by the judge 
or coach standing at one side of the 
dummy and observing the point of the 
bayonet through the two-inch slot be- 
tween the dummy and the withdrawal 
board. It is believed that this four- 
inch penetration is of far more impor- 
tance than the precise form of the 
withdrawal. 


The time should be inereased to that 
which the average man will take to 
properly run the course. 

This course would be as severe a test 
of endurance as the present one, woul: 
be less difficult to maintain with the 
advocated type of dummies, and woul! 
give the soldier a much better idea of 
the situations which might arise in com 
bat. More important than any of th: 
above, the soldier would aequire thc 
habit of making a parry or beat before 
every thrust stroke. 


RESUME 


The above proposed schedule of i: 
struction is designed for one purpose. 
that of teaching men to fight efficient!) 
with the bayonet. Therefore an at- 
tempt has been made to make tl 
course as interesting as possible as we!! 
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. instruetive. Any sort of training 
. worthless unless it holds the atten- 
tion of those instructed. To instruct 
an interested man is to teach him, while 
the best drill is wasted on the bored 


pupil. To sum up, the schedule of 


training herein outlined will catch the 
interest of the soldier, his interest will 
cause him to aequire thorough knowl- 
edge, and his knowledge of how to fight 
will give him supreme confidence in 
self. 


Perseverance 


NE of the qualities of leadership 
O is perseverance, which is nothing 
more than the ‘‘will to win.’’ It is 
that quality which forees the winner 
of a race to forge ahead of the other 
contestants and breast the tape first. 
Kipling expresses it in his immortal 
lines: 

If you ean force your heart and 

nerve and sinew, 

To serve their turn long after 

they are gone, 

And so hold on when there’s noth- 

ing in you, 

Except the will which says to 

them: ‘‘Hold On!’’ 

The spirit and truth of these words 
as individual American soldiers have 
experienced them are vividly reeorded, 
not in poetry, but in the crisp official 
language of War Department general 


orders, and no more complete evidence 
of supreme perseverance exists any- 
where than is to be found in Medal of 
Honor citations, 

Should you ever feel in need of an 
inspiration, just turn to your general 
orders file for 1919 and seek out G. O. 
No. 16. There you will find the cita- 
tion of that superb doughboy, Samuel 
Woodfill. Where is the man who would 
not follow such a leader? 

Today, Woodfill lives in retirement 
just outside of Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
His home is the mecca of many of his 
old comrades and admirers. He has 
a comfortable place. In his front yard 
is a flag pole on which Old Glory is 
raised every morning at sunrise and 
lowered in the evening at sunset. 

Verily, here is a true American hero. 

—Col. W. H. Waldron, Inf. 
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Inadequate Defense is Profligacy 


Where is the prudent American who feels that 
this nation can go along henceforth with a com- 
placent sense of security against enemy assault! 
There is no such American qualifying as prudent. 
Defense, therefore, is a rational policy, and the 
policy is rational according as defense is inadequate 


to the case. 


Inadequate defense is rightly under- 


stood as profligacy, not economy.—Minneapolis Tri- 


Tribune, 








Military Vehicles for Highway 


Transport 
By Lieutenant Colonel Edgar S. Stayer, Quartermaster Corps 


ERHAPS the greatest transpor- 

tation problem that has faced 
am the Army is ‘‘the demand for 
types of vehicles that will aeceommo- 
date a maximum freight or passenger 
load in the minimum of road space,”’ 
but at the same time the factor 
‘‘road destruction’’ always enters the 
problem. 

Very few problems of transporta- 
tion will receive more study or are of 
greater importance than this. High- 
way congestion must 





a greater number of wheels. This 
work led to design and construction «| 
the Class ‘‘C’’ Army truck having six 
wheels, the basis of the design being 
the Standard ‘‘B’’ 3-ton truck of the 
usual four-wheel type. The most sali 
ent changes in construction were the 
replacement of the original rear axle 
with a truck arrangement of two axles 
having four wheels, each a driving 
wheel, braking being also arranged for 
on all four, These axles are tied to 

gether by a substan- 








not be allowed to as- 
sume alarming pro- 


Articles in current 
the great amount of 


improved roads that 
must be forthcoming 


tial torque tube. A 


The multiple driving- — single-line propeller 
portions. wheel motor car has 
many advantages over 
periodicals advise of the tracklaying ve- 
hicles now being tested 
for Army __ transport 


shaft is employed in 
the drive, from the 
transmission to the 
center axle, where a 
double bevel pinion 
drive mechanism is ]o 
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to meet the steady 
increase in motor ear and truck pro- 
duction. The construction of these 
roads will require years; the expense 
will be enormous. 

In the opinion of the transportation 
experts of the Army, the ready solu- 
tion is the compact vehicle, of great 
capacity, occupying a comparatively 
small highway space and so con- 
strueted that road destruction will be 
at the absolute minimum possible 
through engineering skill. 

The greatest advancement accom- 
plished along these lines in the engi- 
neering work of the Quartermaster 
Corps is without a doubt the distribu- 
tion of the vehicle weight and load over 
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eated ; and from there 
to the rear axle. A good deal of con- 
troversy arose over this form of trans. 
mission of driving power. Engineers 
maintained that a separate propeller 
shaft should be provided from the 
transmission directly to the rearmost 
axle; that a driven pinion in the center 
axle to transmit power to the other 
would be the cause of considerable 
trouble. Army engineers did not con 
eur with this and feel that their opin- 
ions have been upheld. The two sam- 
ple trucks have been thoroughly tested 
over a total of 25,000 miles and there 
has not been a single failure experi 
enced with this drive. The vehicle is 
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»! the front-wheel steer, the front axle 

’ the usual construction. 

Certain benefits were gained through 
the construction of this vehicle which 
are interesting. Reduced load on each 
wheel resulted in lessened subsoil pres- 
sure, the original vehicle with four 
wheels having a pressure of six and 
one-half pounds per square inch at the 
rear wheels and the six wheel construe- 
tion two and one-quarter pounds; the 
vehicle impact 29,000 pounds with four 
wheels and with the six-wheeler 7,000 
pounds. It is particularly interesting 
to note that it developed that a 2-ton 
four-wheel truck resulted in an impact 
of 21,900 pounds, three times that of 
the five-ton six-wheeler. 

The six-wheel truck demonstrated 
improved traction, increased economy 
in cost per ton-mile and reduced ten- 
dencies toward wheel spinning and side 
skidding. The vehicle was equipped 
with the new small type truck bus 
pneumatie tires, which were possible of 
being used, due to the low load per 
wheel. This eut down the height of 
the vehicle. Pneumatic tires had been 
experimented with in the original vehi- 
cle, but due to the load on the rear 
wheels it was necessary to use 44x10 
pneumaties on the rear. These set the 
vehicle up and are dangerous in the 
event of a blowout. A sudden drop of 
10” on one wheel on a four wheel truck, 
is apt to eause an upset should the 
load be slightly top heavy. The riding 
qualities of the vehicle and ease in driv- 
ing were excellent; one of these six- 
wheel trucks being operated during the 
Marine Corps summer maneuvers, 
3,200 miles in 20 days, with a high sin- 
gle day’s mileage of 214 and a load 
during the entire mileage from 4 to 6 
tons. This was accomplished with but 





one driver for the entire time. The 
tractive effort of the vehicle was im- 
creased through the addition of a sub- 
transmission providing for 8 forward 
speeds and 2 reverse, with a final gear 
reduction of 66.5 to 1. This and the 
four wheels driving resulted in exeel- 
lent traetion. 


SIX-WHEEL DRIVERS TESTED 

A further advancement in the six 
wheel type of truck has been carried 
out in a 2-ton vehicle, having all six 
wheels driving. This has been 
signed and a _ sample con- 
structed which will shortly undergo 
thorough tests. The four rear wheels 
are of the dual type, the front wheels 
single. Steel dise wheels are used and 
provision has been made on the front 
hubs making it possible for the two 
spare wheels and tires to be attached 
providing dual front as well as rear 
wheels. This means twelve 38x7 tires 
in contact with the ground, all of which 
are driving. The dual front wheel 
adoption would not be resorted to ex- 
cept in extremely bad going as through 
marsh or swamp. The transfer ease in 
which the power split occurs accommo- 
dates the front axle as well as the rear 
axle driving shafts and. contains a 
drop gear. This remains in the direct 
gearing for ordinary travel, but per- 
mits of an emergency low resulting in 
a final reduction in low-low of 89 to 1. 
This with six pairs of driving wheels, 
tires and chains in contact with the 
ground and an engine of ample horse 
power output resulted in a vehicle with 
a tractor mobility as nearly approxi- 
mating the tractor or track laying vehi- 
cle as it is possible to produce in a 
wheeled vehicle, with the added ad- 
vantage of a cargo body for transport- 
ing 2-ton loads and a rate of road 
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speed as high in this vehicle as 38 
miles per hour. This is a decided ad- 
vantage over the road speed of the 
tractor, which is rarely above 12 miles 
per hour. This vehicle was produced 
to fill a need in the Army in Field Ar- 
tillery work where mobility is an abso- 
lute necessity. Tests will show whether 
or not this type of vehicle will trans- 
port ammunition, equipment and sup- 
plies, as close to any front line trench 
as is expected of tractors or animals 
and very rapidly. 

The need for a vehicle suitable for 
transporting the light tanks led to the 
revision of the Class ‘‘B’’ truck to 
accommodate this weight of 6-ton tank 
and 1-ton loading ramps. The rear 
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Role of Infantry in Battle Remains Unchanged 


N a recent number of the Memorial 

de Infanteria (Spain) Lieut. Col. 
Juan de Castro discusses the tactical 
employment of Infantry. ~ His intro- 
ductory remarks indicate the trend of 
thought in Spain on Infantry’s mis- 
sion in battle: 


The character of the Battle of Ver- 
dun in 1916, with the reported destruc- 
tive effect of artillery, gave birth to 
the belief that the age-long mission of 
Infantry had been relegated to the dis- 
eard. The deductions made led to the 
coinage of the oft-repeated phrase, 
‘‘The Artillery conquers the terrain; 
the Infantry occupies it.’’ But it is 
also well known that, as General Villa- 
bla has stated in his notable book, ‘‘ Ar- 
mament and Organization of Infan- 
try,’’ that ‘‘the principle was rapidly 
modified in the light of actual events, 
and the regulations and numerous 
works published after the war, recti- 
fied the misconceptiofi.’’ 



































axle was replaced with a commer: ia! 
7% ton one with a reduction of 1°! A 
to 1 and auxiliary springs mounted on 
the frame over the axle. Wheels were 
provided on the rear to take cushion 
tires. 

The Quartermaster Corps’ engineers 
have before them under consideration 
several new vehicles, and as time and 
appropriations will allow they will he 
produced, but not unless the equip- 
ment cannot be selected from commer. 
cial production and it will only be done 
in the most economical manner. Where 
a chassis can be producea that will be 
possible of being employed under the 
greatest number of uses, that chassis 
will receive the utmost in study. 


In fact, no later than 1917, the tac- 
tical doctrine of the French army, wn- 
der command of Petain, was based on 
the principle that ‘‘the Infantry con- 
quers the terrain, clears it of adver- 
saries, occupies, organizes and holds 
it.’ The affirmation of the principle 
in the later regulations and treatises 
of fundamentals, are so explicitly 
in accord that doubt no longer re- 
mains. ... 

The same proposition is stated in 
the Spanish official regulations, ‘‘ Doc- 
trine for the Tactical Employment of 
the Arms of the Service,’’ in these 
words: ‘‘The essence of the missions 
of the various combatant arms have 
not been changed by the actual events 
of the war.’’ This is also found in 
the ‘‘Provisional Regulations for the 
Maneuvers of the French Infantry,’ 
as follows: ‘‘The mission that falls 
upon the Infantry on the field of bat 
tle has always remained the same.” 


National Guard Training Objectives 
By Captain Frank Lockhead,' /nfantry 


INSIDERABLE thought has 
been given to the subject of 
MEI training objectives for National 
Guard organizations. It has been dis- 
cussed in each Militia Bureau Training 
Directive, and the recent Notes on Na- 
tional Guard Training. Despite this 
interest, the wide variety of training 
objectives which have been set during 
ihe past several years seem to indicate 
the need for a more uniform basis of 
application. These objectives have 
ranged from the easily possible to the 
impossible, although each was no doubt 
set with its ulti- 





to military training. As in the school 
or college, each phase of military in- 
struction should have a definite and 
well defined objective, and each such 
objective should be capable of complete 
understanding by those undergoing in- 
struction. In addition, every act in the 
scheme of training should also have a 
well understood purpose, and the rela- 
tion of each such purpose to the main 
object of the training, whether in 
study, drill, or the practical application 
of principles or methods, should be in- 
separable. In the final analysis, the 

purpose or object is 








mate suecessful at- 
tainment as the goal. 


has resulted in the 
creation of numer- 
ous unrelated train- 
ing plans which, in 
the end, lack that 


the controlling factor 


The ultimate objective in determining the 
This dissimilarity to training of the 
National Guard is 
the development of a 
homogeneous and ef- 
ficient first-line force 


nature and scope of 
the instruction neces- 
sary to insure its at- 
tainment within the 
time available for 
training. 








cohesion and _ coor- 

dination so necessary for the attain- 
ment of any objective. However, 
marked improvement in this respect 
has been shown with each succeeding 
training year, although a study of the 
various inspection reports shows much 
yet to be aecomplished. 

The setting of training objectives is 
not a new idea by any means, but 
merely the application to military 
training of a basic principle of teach- 
ing. If the courses of instruction in 
schools and colleges are designed with 
a view to assisting the student in 
reaching a definite attainment, there is 
no reason why the same principle 
should not be applied equally as well 


It is believed the 
present dissimilarity and lack of uni- 
formity are due largely to the need 
for a common understanding of several 
important major factors having a direct 
bearing upon the setting of training 
objectives. These factors include: 

a. A uniform definition of the prin- 
ciple of the objective ; 

b. The objective of the Army of the 
United States ; 

c. The responsibility of the National 
Guard for the attainment of this ob- 
jective ; 

d. The scope of the training neces- 
sary to insure the fulfillment of this 
responsibility ; 





‘On duty in Training Section, Militia Bureau, W. D. 
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e. The time available for all train- 
ing; 

f. The proper progression in train- 
ing. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OBJECTIVE 


Unless everyone has the same under- 
standing of these major factors when 
setting training objectives, there will 
continue to be a lack of uniformity in 
the application of the principle of the 
objective to the training of the Na- 
tional Guard. It is believed they con- 
stitute the basis for the setting of all 
objectives, whether for the National 
Guard as a whole or the organizations 
thereof. In addition to the above 
major factors, there are certain sec- 
ondary factors which affect indirectly 
to a more or less degree, the setting of 
organization objectives. These include 
among others, the training year, train- 
ing facilities, turnover and type of per- 
sonnel, attendance at drills, ete. Each 
of the above major factors will be dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

The first requirement in the setting 
ot uniform training objectives is a 
common understanding of the term. 
Webster’s dictionary defines ‘‘the ob- 
jective,’’ in part, as, ‘‘any goal or ulti- 
mate object of any exertion.’’? The 
Principle of the Objective is defined by 
The Infantry School, in part, as: ‘‘The 
Army and every element thereof has its 
objective. The objective of every ele- 
ment of the Army must be contributory 
to the attainment of the objective of 
the Army. All acts of individuals and 
organizations must be directed with 
unswerving purpose to an end that will 
contribute to the accomplishment of 
the main objective: the objective of the 
Army. . . . The observance of the 
principle of the objective prevents 
waste of energy in the pursuit of minor 





















































and unrelated aims.’’ The latter offers 
a clear and concise definition of the 
objective in its relation to military 
activities of any nature, and one that 
will point to a common goal in any 
effort. It is capable of a uniform wn- 
derstanding by everyone in the mili- 
tary service, its value with relation 
the training of the National Guard 
being exemplified in the last sentence. 
In a force as large as the Nationa! 
Guard, of which so much is demande: 
in the limited time available for train. 
ing, the opportunity is very favorable 
for waste of energy in the pursuit of 
unrelated aims. It is believed a strict 
and uniform adherence to the principle 
of the objective as defined herein, 
would do much toward the elimination 
of such waste. In view of this, it would 
seem needless to search further for a 
better basis of understanding of thie 
first major factor in the setting of uni 
form training objectives. 


THE OBJECTIVE OF THE ARMY 


Since the military definition of the 
objective requires the objective of 
every element of the Army to be con- 
tributory to that of the Army, it log- 
ically follows that the applied inter- 
pretation of this second major factor 
must also be the same in all eases, i! 
proper subordinate objectives are to be 
set. The Doctrine of War, paragra)! 
2 of Training Regulations 10-5, states 
that ‘‘the primary objective of the 
Army will be the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forees . . . which 

: demands that the strategica! 
and tactical offensives be taken and 
maintained until a decision is 
reached.’’ The Doctrine of Training. 
paragraph 6 of the same regulations, 
further states that the object to be at- 
tained by training is ‘‘to enable thc 
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Army to wage offensive combat.’’ These 
provisions naturally lead to the conelu- 
sion that, generally, the objective of the 
Army is to be trained to wage offensive 
warfare whenever the occasion may 
arise. Sueh an objective is directly 
contributory to the accomplishment of 
the mission of the Army, which is, in 
part, ‘‘to overeome the will of the en- 
emy by all available means’’ (para- 
graph 2, Training Regulations 10-5). 
The same paragraph of these regula- 
tions also provides that ‘‘ All : 
training will be based on the 
foregoing doctrine (of war) and will 
conform to the mission (of the Army).’’ 
Therefore, if the Army of the United 
States is to derive the maximum bene- 
fit, in an emergency, from the time and 
energy expended in the attainment of 
the peace-time training objectives of 
its several components, their objectives 
must at all times be contributory to, 
and of such nature as will reasonably 
insure, the attainment of the main ob- 
jective of the Army. With one ob- 
jective for the Army, and all subordi- 
nate objectives designed to contribute 
to its ultimate attainment, the natural 
result on M-Day will be a homogeneous 
army with the same standards regard- 
less of organizational sources. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


However, the National Guard is not 
an integral part of the Army of the 
United States until ealled or drafted 
into the Federal service. Until such 
transition actually occurs, it retains its 
status as State troops, which would 
seem to indicate that the provisions of 
the prineiple of the objective would not 
apply when not in Federal service. 
But, under the National Defense Act, 
the National Guard is theoretically one 
of the three basic components and, in 


the preparation of plans for the devel- 
opment and employment of the Army, 
it is given equal consideration with the 
other two components. In addition, it 
also receives Federal aid for the con- 
duct of training and, lastly, it is always 
available for call or draft when needed. 
Therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the National Guard is morally re- 
sponsible for the attainment of the ob- 
jective of the Army in the same meas- 
ure as the other two components, and 
that any objective or objectives set for 
it, and the organizations thereof, must 
be contributory to that main objective. 

Unless the provisions of the principle 
of the objective are applied to the Na- 
tional Guard with equal foree during 
peace time, its use as part of the first 
line in an emergency might be of 
doubtful value. On the other hand, the 
Guard must also prepare for the re- 
sponsibilities of any service that may 
be required within the borders of the 
State to which it belongs. This im- 
poses, in a way, a dual training respon- 
sibility which, however, should never 
prove a serious burden if all training 
is directed toward the common goal of 
preparation for offensive warfare. 
Training for such an objective is the 
very best insurance a State can have 
that its troops are being made equally 
ready for any local emergency that 
may arise in the meantime. 


SCOPE OF TRAINING 


Having defined the principle of the 
objective, and determined, generally, 
the objective of the Army and the re- 
sponsibility of the National Guard for 
its ultimate attainment, the next step 
in the setting of uniform training ob- 
jectives is to establish the scope of the 
peace-time training that will best in- 
sure the fulfillment of this responsi- 
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bility. In establishing this third major 
factor, it is only logical that any limi- 
tations imposed must be uniform for all 
organizations of the National Guard, if 
the maximum benefits are to be derived 
from any training undertaken. Inas- 
much as the objective of the Army is 
the determining factor in establishing 
the seope and nature of the training 
necessary to insure its attainment, this 
limitation with respect to the Army 
must first be known before any restric- 
tions can be placed upon the National 
Guard. Referring again to Training 
Regulations 10-5, paragraph 28, it is 
seen that the purpose of training for 
the several components of the Army, 
including the National Guard, both in 
schools and practical troop training, is 
defined as follows: 

1. To prepare the organizations au- 
thorized by legislation for prompt and 
efficient field service. 

2. To produce trained officers, non- 
commissioned officers, specialists, and 
key men in such numbers as may be 
authorized for the peace units, and for 
carrying out complete and immediate 
mobilization in an emergency. 

3. To prepare for war expansion. 

4. To develop the art and science of 
war, and the methods of training 
therein. 

This outline of the purpose of train- 
ing for the Army, with the possible ex- 
ception of paragraph 4 is also a prae- 
tical and concise summation of the 
peace-time training task of the National 
Guard. It establishes, equally with the 
other components, definite limitations 
beyond which the Guard should not at- 
tempt to go prior to M-Day. However, 
every effort should be made to accom- 
plish this purpose to the extent com- 
prehended by the objective or ob- 
jectives set by the Militia Bureau. 




































That this summation of the purpose 
of training embraces the extreme |im. 
its for the National Guard in peace 
time is further emphasized by the War 
Department training program for «|| 
organizations following M-Day. This 
program provides for a period of 
three months’ final intensive prepara- 
tion to commence the day after mobili. 
zation, a sound provision for the Na- 
tional Guard in view of the many dif. 
ficulties which hamper its peace-time 
training. Too many are prone to over 
look this important provision for 
three months’ final preparation, wit) 
the result that more is ov'ten attempte 
than can be accomplished in the time 
available. If the danger of doing too 
much is to be avoided in the setting o/ 
peace-time training objectives, ample 
allowance must be made, in 
ease, for this additional period o/ 
training. It should be constantly borne 
in mind that the length of time re- 
quired for the final preparation of or- 
ganizations and units, following 
M-Day, will be shortened in direct 
proportion to the degree of efficiency 
attained in all phases of basic train- 
ing prior to that day. 


every 


TIME AVAILABLE FOR TRAINING 


Time, the fifth major factor, is a 
very important element. It must be 
given careful consideration in the set- 
ting of every objective, regardless o/ 
its nature or purpose. With respect to 
time, the National Guard occupies 4 
very unfavorable position, as the time 
available for training is so limited that 
it seems almost inadequate for the at- 
tainment of any objective. This fac- 
tor has slowly become more stringent 
by reason of a gradual tightening from 
year to year until, at present, it is 
limited to forty-eight weekly drills, of 
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ope and one-half hours’ duration each ; 
and approximately fifteen days of 
‘eld training’? which actually nets 
not more than six hours a day for 
eleven days, excluding Saturdays and 
Sundays. To make matters worse, 
there seems to be little prospect of any 
immediate relief. With such a handi- 
cap, to attempt to set a training ob- 
jective without reference to the time 
factor would surely be a waste of en- 
ergy since, in most cases, it would later 
prove ineapable of attainment. If the 
major faetor of time is carefully ap- 
plied, all training objectives set for 
organizations of the National Guard 
must, of necessity, be very basie in 
character. 


PROGRESSION IN TRAINING 


The last or sixth major factor, 
progression in training, is by no means 
the least important by reason of its 
position in the list. On the contrary, 
it is of the utmost importance, because 
the creation of interesting training 
objectives depends upon its proper ap- 
plication in the preparation of train- 
ing plans. Progression in training, 
with relation to military instruction, is 
explained in paragraph 22, Training 
Regulations 10-5, which provides for 
the analysis of the training needs of 
individuals and units into their eom- 
ponent parts, and the arrangement of 
these parts in logical progression. It 
is this provision which gives to organi- 
zation commanders full initiative in 
the selection of instructional matter, 
aud the methods for imparting it dur- 
ing training. In addition to the anal- 
ysis of the training needs, the same 
training regulations provide for 
standards of proficiency based upon 
available time and the quality of per- 
formanee desired. They further pre- 





scribe that training should not be 
started in the advanced subjects of 
these components parts until the mini- 
mum standard of proficiency has been 
attained in the preceding elements. 
If the latter provision is strictly and 
uniformly adhered to in all units, or- 
ganization training in the National 
Guard will seldom be progressive in 
the sense of progressing from lower 
(basic) to higher (advanced) organi- 
zation training, i. e., beyond the com- 
pany, except in unusual cases. 

This is especially true of training 
schemes employing a cycle of progres- 
sion by organization. The greatest ob- 
stacle to plans of this nature is the 
personnel turnover, which is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent annually. For ex- 
ample, assume that such a cycle of pro- 
gression has been adopted by an or- 
ganization to extend over a period of 
three years, the progression being by 
platoon, company and battalion, dur- 
ing the first, second and third years, 
respectively. The platoon objective 
for the first year, if sufficiently basic, 
might reasonably be attained by the 
average unit with 100 per cent trained 
personnel. ‘However, theoretically, 
during the second year the training of 
the companies must be taken up with 
approximately one-half recruits, while 
the third year the battalion training 
must go on with companies composed 
of nearly all recruits. It is readily 
seen that under the present condition 
such progression is of doubtful value 
in the training of National Guard or- 
ganizations. 

On the other hand, training in the 
National Guard should be progressive 
from one set of reasonable objectives 
that can be attained during any one 
training year, to another set for the 
following year. Such progression, in 
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its simplest form, for organization 
training is the selection of a specific 
phase of training for each main ob- 
jective. One year it may be the pla- 
toon or company in attack, the follow- 
ing year defense, and later advance 
guards, outposts, ete. These subjects 
need not be taken up in the order 
given, but in such sequence as will best 
meet the needs of the unit concerned. 
Each of the above mentioned phases of 
combat training is directly contribu- 
tory to the main objective of the Army 
and, if continued over a period of 
years, they would tend to stimulate in- 
terest in training and materially re- 
duce the effects of the present high an- 
nual personnel turnover. In addition 
to the phase of combat training se- 
lected for any year, there will always 
be available other related subjects of 
a basie nature, which must be repeated 
annually, to fill out and balance the 
programs and schedules. For the In- 
fantry, these include Infantry drill, 
marksmanship, musketry, bayonet 
training, hygiene, first aid, care of 
equipment, and numerous others. 
However, care should be exercised to 
arrange the armory training in such 
manner, in so far as practicable, as 
will permit the field training period 
being devoted to the practical applica- 
tion of the principles and methods 
taken up during the armory period. 


ORGANIZATION TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


With the six major factors affecting 
the setting of training objectives de- 
fined or explained, it is believed a rea- 
sonably uniform basis for the prepara- 
tion of organization training objectives 
for the National Guard has been sug- 
gested. It is the preparation of these 
objectives which, in the end, causes the 
most trouble, and from present indica- 











tions there seems little chance to es. 
cape this task for some time to come. 
Keeping in mind the six major factors, 
and the need for organization training 
objectives, the remaining paragra))hs 
will be devoted to a discussion of such 
objectives. If every one concerned 
with the preparation of organization 
training objectives would carefully 
consider the six factors mentioned 
herein, in the same manner as one re- 
fers to the Principles of War as a 
basis for the solution of all tactical 
problems, little or no difficulty should 
be experienced in the preparation of 
reasonable and _ suitable objectives. 
Unless the basis of preparation ex- 
plained herein, or some other equally 
as uniform, is followed, the task wil! 
always prove difficult and discourag- 
ing. 


ORGANIZATION TRAINING OBJECTIVES 
MANDATORY 


Where organization training ob- 
jectives were nominally required in the 
past, they are now made mandatory 
by the provisions of the recently re- 
vised Annual Armory and Field !n- 
spection Reports. In each of the above 
reports the inspecting officer is_re- 
quired to state the nature of the train- 
ing objective or objectives set for at- 
tainment by each organization in- 
spected. This is especially important 
in the ease of armory inspection, be- 
cause a recently announced policy of 
the War Department requires the 
training test conducted during that 
inspection to be based upon the or- 
ganization training objective, the bat- 
talion training program and _ the 
schedule of the unit based thereon. 
Although no prescribed training test 
is provided for the field inspection, the 
progress of training being observed 
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over the entire period, it is just as es- 
sential that a properly prepared train- 
ing objective, and the related pro- 
erams and schedules, be available for 
this period, Failure to have this im- 
portant training data, when ealled for 
by the inspecting officer, would prove a 
serious handieap to any organization 
or unit in securing a satisfactory rat- 
ing, particularly during the Armory 
Inspection. However, this condition 
can easily be avoided if everyone will 
comply fully with the existing Militia 
Bureau instructions relative to the 
preparation of training objectives and 
training plans. These instructions are 
discussed in a later paragraph. 


MILITIA BUREAU’S TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


Keeping always in mind the need 
for a common basis of preparation, it 
is only logical that there must first be 
determined a suitable main objective 
for the entire National Guard, before 
training objectives ean be properly set 
for its components. This objective, to 
be a proper basis for setting those of 
organizations, must conform to the 
provisions of the six major factors pre- 
viously mentioned. Such an objective 
has been set for the training year 
1927-28. It will be diseussed briefly to 
determine whether or not it does meet 
the requirements of a proper training 
objective, and for the information of 
any who may not be familiar with its 
provisions. The Notes on National 
(iuard Training, 1924-25 stated that 
“The . . . objective of training 

is the combat efficiency of the 
highest taetieal organizations (which 
of necessity includes the combat ef- 
ficieney of their components). With 
the handieaps to training . . . it 
is obvious that in peace time this 
objective cannot be reached 


Therefore, while the ultimate objective 
remains fixed, it is apparent that an 
intermediate peace time objective must 
be set up. It is the final ob- 
jective minus the three months’ train- 
ing program, which is the stage of 
training that will qualify the troops to 
undertake that program or, in other 
words, the combat efficiency of the 
company, troop and battery.’’ Al- 
though the company, troop and _ bat- 
tery remain as the units to be devel- 
oped in the organization training, the 
above objective has been somewhat 
modified in the National Guard Train- 
ing Directive, Training Year 1927- 
1928 which states, in part, that ‘‘This 

objective has been determined 
as thorough basic training.’’ The 
Notes on Training for 1925-26 further 
amplify the present objective by the 
statement that, ‘‘ Today we have a defi- 
nite objective of training, one that can 
be reached by every organization, but 
beyond which most can never progress. 
This objective is to have every indi- 
vidual, squad, platoon, company and 
headquarters thoroughly competent to 
undertake the three months’ program 
of training prepared by the War De- 
partment, to commence the day fol- 
lowing mobilization.’’ 


ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL GUARD OBJECTIVE 


The present objective of the Na- 
tional Guard ‘‘basie training,’’ meets 
fully all the requirements of the six 
major factors because : 

a. It is based upon the principle of 
the objective as defined herein, and, if 
strictly adhered to in every organiza- 
tion will prevent waste of energy in 
the pursuit of unrelated aims. 

b. It comprehends the main objec- 
tive of the Army of the United States, 
the ability to wage offensive warfare, 
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because it provides for a high state of 
efficiency in basie training prior to 
M-Day, full advantage being taken of 
the three months’ training program 
following that day. 

c. It recognizes the responsibility of 
the National Guard for the attainment 
of the main objective of the Army, 
since it is of such a nature as to con- 
tribute to, and reasonably insure, the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

d. It definitely establishes the scope 
of instruction necessary for the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the Army 
and the National Guard, during peace 
time, by limiting all instruction to 
basic training. 

e. It is in full accord with the time 
factor, since it is sufficiently basic and 
reasonable as to be within the reach of 
every individual and organization, 
providing a full measure of interest 
and enthusiasm is shown. 

f. It permits of proper progression 
in training. This can easily be proven 
by a casual inspection of the basic in- 
structional matter in the existing 
training regulations, which is sufficient 
to provide interesting instruction for 
a number of average training years. 


BASIC TRAINING DEFINED 


Since it meets fully all the condi- 
tions imposed, there can be no doubt 
that the present objective is, in every 
respect, an excellent example of what 
a suitable and reasonable training ob- 
jective should represent. As the main 
objective for the National Guard, it 
must be the basis for every training ob- 
jective set for the organizations there- 
of. Unless this is done, there will 
never completely exist for the National 
Guard, as a component of the Army, 
that uniformity, cohesion and coordi- 


nation so necessary for the attainment 
of any goal. 

It may be said that the term ‘*|,asic 
training’’ is too general in nature and 
capable of more than one interpreta. 
tion, which may lead to much co fy. 
sion in its application. This is entirely 
true and much of its value will be lost 
unless everyone of the National Guard 
has the same understanding of its 
meaning with relation to the training 
of the units thereof. However. to 
avoid confusion or misunderstanding, 
the Militia Bureau has earefully de- 
fined the term in the National Guard 
Training Directive for 1927-1928, as 
follows: 

For troops: Basie training includes 
all elements of the training of the sol- 
dier, squad, section, platoon, company, 
troop and battery for the particular 
branch of the service. 

For higher commanders and staffs: 
Basie training includes all training 
preparatory to the conduct of combat 
exercises of the appropriate command 
This training comprehends that au- 
thorized for all battalion and highe: 
commanders and their staffs. 


In so far as the National Guard is 
coneerned, there can be no other inter- 
pretation of basie training. Ever) 
training objective, and all plans tor 
their attainment, must conform to this 
definition of the present main objective 
set by the Militia Bureau. 


ORGANIZATION TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


Training objectives for organiza 
tions of the National Guard should be 
expressed in simple terms with al! wn 
necessary detail eliminated. Tlie) 
should be brief and concise, but com- 
plete enough as to leave no doubt o! 
that which is demanded. The same 
general rules applicable to the writing 
of a proper field order may be applic 
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iy) the preparation of a training ob- 
jective, With mueh suecess, Unless they 
are properly expressed, no blame can 
attach to subordinate commanders for 
failure to grasp their meaning and 
carry out the purpose intended. The 
mere setting of a training objective 
should not be the last act in its pre- 
paration and application, Higher tae- 
tieal commanders should carefully in- 
quire into the nature of those set for 
the organizations of their commands to 
determine whether or not they are uni- 
form and meet all the requirements of 
a proper objective. They must inform 
themselves that everyone coneerned 
with the setting of these objectives 
have based their preparation upon a 
common understanding of the factors 
involved, either as discussed herein or 
as preseribed by higher authority. 
There should be, at least, uniformity 
within each tactical command to in- 
clude the division, if a homogeneous 
organization is to be insured on M-Day. 

In every ease, care must be exercised 
to prevent the setting of unreasonable, 
too diffieult, or impossible objectives. 
These sooner or later have an unfavor- 
able effect upon the personnel, and 
their continued setting will eventually 
destroy all interest in the training of 
a command. Such a condition is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the following ob- 
jective, which was actually set for at- 
tainment during one fifteen-day period 
of field training; ‘‘Combat efficiency, 
companies to the division.’’ This task 
was impossible from the beginning, and 
no amount of effort could have over- 
come its greatest obstacle, the major 
factor of time. If compared with the 
other major factors, it will be seen that 
it falls far short of meeting the con- 
ditions imposed, particularly the prin- 
ciple of the objective. A simpler and 





more reasonable objective, which all 
understood and realized could be at 
tained by earnest and conscientious ef- 
fort, would certainly have produced a 
better effect upon the command. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


Organization training objectives 
may be of two kinds, main and inter- 
mediate. This classification is appli- 
cable from the largest to the smallest 
organization required to have training 
objectives. Main objectives represent 
the ultimate accomplishment of a 
complete plan or phase of training dur- 
ing the period of time allotted to such 
training. Intermediate objectives serve 
to divide the main objective into sue- 
cessive and related subordinate phases 
or periods of instruction, during 
which the progress of the training for 
the attainment of the main objective 
ean be better observed. Intermediate 
objectives also permit holding frequent 
informal training inspections, for 
which they offer a definite measure of 
accomplishment as the standard for 
such inspections. Main training ob- 
jectives should be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include, not only the troop 
training of an organization, but the 
necessary schools and related instruc- 
tion for officers, noncommissioned of- 
ficers, specialists and key men as well. 
The latter embraces also the training 
of the various staffs in their respective 
duties. 


RELATION OF OBJECTIVES TO TRAINING 
YEAR 

Since each training year is complete 
in itself, it is necessary to prepare or- 
ganization training objectives an- 
nually. The division of the year into 
two distinct periods of armory and 
field training, each with a prescribed 
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training inspection in connection with 
the armory and field inspections, log- 
ically requires the setting of suitable 
intermediate objectives in addition to 
the main objective for the year. There 
is nothing to prevent the setting of as 
many intermediate objectives as may 
be desired, provided all are related 
and contributory to the ultimate at- 
tainment of the main organization ob- 
jective. Careful distinction should be 
drawn between each, and care must be 
exercised to insure the intermediate 
objective for the field training period 
being the complement of that for the 
armory period. Additional training 
inspections can be devised, for the pur- 
pose of testing the progress being 
made in the attainment of the inter- 
mediate objectives, by the preparation 
of an inspection calendar in connection 
with the programs and schedules of 
instruction. These inspections need 
not be formal in nature and they can 
be incorporated into the regular work 
with little or no interference with the 
scheduled instruction. In other words, 
they are made a part of the program 
and schedules prepared for the train- 
ing of an organization. In as much as 
the new Armory Inspection Report, 
Militia Bureau Form 11, requires the 
inspector to state the nature of the 
intermediate objective for the armory 
period, and the objective for the train- 
ing year, it is readily seen that every 
organization must have this informa- 
tion for the current training year. 


TIME AND PLACE OF PREPARATION 


This brings the discussion to the 
proper time and place for the prepara- 
tion of organization training objec- 
tives, Each corps area commander is- 
sues an announcement in amplification 
of the Militia Training Directive, 


which are usually published ear|y jy 
the year, and prior to the annua! fiel 
training in each corps area.  (nc5 
this announcement is received hy the 
State Adjutant General, there should 
be no delay in the preparation of the 
training plans for the ensuing year 
The Militia Bureau has consistentl) 
urged the preparation of training ob- 
jectives, and related programs and 
schedules, during the summer training 
camp and prior to the departure of the 
troops to their home stations. This 
arrangement has many advantages and 
it has proven highly satisfactory 
wherever followed. During the field 
training of an organization all the 
personnel, including the instructor or 
instructors on duty with it, are present 
in camp and available for any confer- 
ences that may be conducted. This is 
especially valuable in the ease of or- 
ganizations whose units are located at 
several different stations, and who are 
unable to get together at any other 
time. Conferences in camp permit the 
collective discussion of the proposed 
training plans, particularly the objec- 
tives, and give everyone the opportu- 
nity to clear up any doubt or misun- 
derstanding before returning to their 
home stations. They further insure a 
uniform understanding of the object 
desired by the training to be under- 
taken during the ensuing year, and the 
standards of proficiency demanded. 
The presence of the instructor person- 
nel has the additional advantage oi! 
giving organization commanders an op- 
portunity to utilize their services in 
the preparation of objectives and 
plans, if they so desire. 

In conelusion, it may be said that 
only through the fullest cooperation by 
all concerned with the training of the 
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National Guard can uniform progress 
in training for the ultimate attainment 
of the objective of the Army of the 
United States, and the development of 
4 homogeneous and efficient first-line 
roree for the defense of the Nation in 


cease of need, be assured. The work of 
the National Guard is of such impor- 
tance in the scheme of national de- 
fense, that no effort should be spared 
in making it a model basically-trained 
organization. 


D 


Another Way 


EVER in the history of the world 

has the talk of peace been so rife, 
vet there has never been so imminent a 
possibility of war. Even in the days 
previous to 1914, when the talk was 
predominantly of war, war was not so 
really possible as it is now. People in 
America especially are greatly deceived 
as to the present state of the world. 
Perhaps it is just as well. But the 
greater duty devolves upon statesmen 
who know, to guard the welfare of this 
country. Our first line of defense is 
to prevent our own entanglement in 
quarrels. Our resistance to the weight 
of the whole world organized to draw 
us in, gives hope that we are wise 
enough and strong enough to stay out. 
America, another termagant among 
the haggling fishwives of the world, 
would not be America. Good fortune, 
if not always good sense, has kept us 
out; the people themselves are now 
consciously and rationally for staying 
out. Our second line of defense is that 
measure of the physical appurtenances 
of self-respect which will give the irra- 
tional enemy pause in his thought 
against us. That is, we determine to 
keep ourselves out of trouble with 





others, and we determine to keep others 
out of trouble with us — discouraging 
these latter by every means that they 
can understand. That is the quality 
of our pacifism. 


But we have been trying another 
way, and, rudely jolted, we are dis- 
covering it is the wrong way. The 
world deals in weasel words, war as a 
trade is not yet obsolete. The nations 
agreed with us while we were disarm- 
ing; they agreed with us until it came 
their time to disarm; then they said 
they had reconsidered it. And while 
we were in this condition, they began 
the greatest organized attack of world 
opinion against us that any American 
generation has seen. These are the 
things we have learned from Geneva, 
and London, and Paris. 

Not that we desire peace less than 
formerly ; not that we believe less that 
peace is possible. We shall have peace; 
but we shall learn the way by which it 
is obtained. Peace is a strong man; 
we have been seen seeking Peace among 
the weakly and sentimental. No won- 
der we missed it—Dearborn Indepen- 
dent. 
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Classification of Infantry Officers 


HE yearly classification of Infan- 
try officers has recently been com- 
pleted for the fiscal year 1926 by the 
Personnel Section of the Chief of In- 


fantry’s Office. The results of this 
classification are shown by three tables 
which appear later in this article. 

In 1919, all officers of the Army were 
classified by a board of officers ap- 
pointed by the War Department ac- 
cording to their general value to the 
service as ‘‘superior,’’ ‘‘above aver- 
age,’’ ‘‘average,’’ ete. The classifica- 
tions thus arrived at were furnished 
the several chiefs of branches. The 
Chief of Infantry since that date has 
been charged with making the initial 
classification of Infantry officers not 
previously classified, and with the an- 
nual revision of those who have pre- 
viously been classified. A record of 
service for each Infantry officer is kept 
in the office of the Chief of Infantry. 

The procedure for keeping the clas- 
sification records is as follows: 

As each efficieney report is received 
the data contained thereon is tran- 
scribed to the officer’s record, and after 
all reports for that officer (there may 
be several) for the fiscal year have been 
received, his year’s service is studied 
and he is rated for that year. If the 
rating determined for the current year 
is at a variance with his general rating. 
his whole record is studied to deter- 
mine whether he should be reclassified. 
If, after study, it appears that his gen- 
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eral rating is in need of revision. his 
record is submitted to a board of thre 
officers for a recommendation as to the 
new rating. After the rating of each 
Infantry officer has been established as 
a result of the year’s reports, it is sub- 
mitted to the Adjutant General of the 
Army. 

The Chief of Infantry personal) 
evinees great interest in the efficiency 
of Infantry officers. He has estab 
lished numerous safeguards to insure 
justice to the individuals as well as to 
the.Government. There is no mechan 
ical process used in determining an offi 
cer’s value to the service; each record 
is considered according to its merits. 
Contrary to the common opinion a si 
gle report or, for that matter, a single 
year’s record is not considered suffi 
cient to warrant a change in the offi 
cer’s general rating. Generally, a wni- 
form performance for several years is 
necessary before an officer’s general 
value is believed to have definitely 
changed. In analyzing the reports, the 
rating equation of the reporting officers 
is considered, since reporting officers 
are known to vary considerably in their 
marking standards. Other considera 
tions are: length of time covered }) 
a report; nature of a duty performed: 
opportunity of reporting officers to 
form a correct opinion; judgment of 
reporting officers. During the perio 
of annual revision, officers whose efi 
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ciency records are below standard are 
advised confidentially by the Chief of 
Infantry and encouraged to improve. 
Improvement shown is acknowledged 
by commendatory letters. Ample op- 
portunity for improvement is given 
prior to a recommendation that an offi- 
cer be placed in Class B. 

The Chief of Infantry does not per- 
mit information coneerning efficiency 
reports to be distributed by mail ex- 
cept in the eases last mentioned above. 
Infantry officers, however, are at lib- 
erty to see their reports when visiting 
the office and are encouraged to do so 


when they are in Washington. The en- 
tire record of the officer is open to his 
inspection and the method of keeping 
the records will be explained. 

Many officers have availed them- 
selves of the privilege and have uni- 
formly expressed satisfaction with the 
system followed. An examination of 
his record is believed to be to the ad- 
vantage of every officer, because a 
knowledge of the specifie qualities 
which are retarding revision to a 
higher rating will allow the officer to 
take corrective measures toward im- 
proving his general rating. 


Classification of Infantry Officers 
Strength as of November 8, 1926 





Ratings Cols. Lt.Cols. Majors Capts. i1stLts. 2dLts. Total 
Super ied’ \dcccngiencinnincinen mae 19 30 10 1 0 84 
Above Average... sie panto a 86 254 527 257 36 1,254 
Average .. vm ee 63 225 887 578 394 2,214 
Below Average... seainine TO 4 4 27 11 0 47 
Enfertetl cnscnics ina 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Not Rated... Ce 0 0 0 0 *92 *92 

Total....... ee 172 513 1,451 947 522 3,691 


*57 graduates U. S. M. A. 1926, and 35 appointments from civil life, 1926, too 


recently appointed to be classified. 


Classification of Philippine Scout Officers 





Above mptessie «rh Rt MOE oa eee 2 4 1 7 

Average ............ Dr ahedasaieel a 7 19 2 44 

Below Average . 1 1 

Total: es ae ee 18 12 20«2 52 

Percentage of Efficiency 

F. 3s ibe Fem June November 
Grade 1923 1924 1925 1926 1926 
Colonels ae ee ee 713.9 73.5 74.8 75.2 
Lieutenant Colonels. sae cee 70.1 70.9 72.3 73.9 
Majors ans i plies onde nasndsaicgs > 69.8 69.8 71.1 72.1 
Captains .............. nsitctcomeitiabinaneg aa 64.5 65.1 66.4 67.2 
ist Lieutenants... nce 62.2 63.6 66.5 65.9 
2d Lieutenants... wiseshielicikeniiansgay |e 61.3 62.6 61.9 61.7 
All Officers a 65.3 67.5 68.7 69.3 


Notes—The sina! reports to in- 
clude the end of each fiscal year are 
revised during the following fiscal year 
and pertain to the latter year. The 
following method is used to obtain the 


above percentages: an arbitrary value 
of 100 is given to “‘superior,’’ 80 to 
‘*‘above average,’’ 60 to ‘‘average’’ and 
40 to ‘‘below average.”’ 
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Changes in General Rating 


Resulting from the 1926 general revision of efficiency reports as compared with 


the previous year. 





Ratings Cols. Lt.Cols. Majors Capts. I1stLts. 2dLts. Total 
From below Average to 

Average... 1 1 4 10 3 0 19 
From Average to above 

Average... 2 6 20 49 27 2 106 
From above “Average to 

Superior... 2 3 2 1 0 0 8 
From Superior ‘to above 

Average... 1 0 3 0 1 0 5 
From above “Average” ‘to 

Average... 1 0 0 12 7 1 21 
From Average t to below 

Average...... 0 0 1 1 1 0 3 

Net Changes: Cols. Lt.Cols. Majors Capts. I1stLts. 2dLts. Total 
Below Average.................. —1 —1 oath —9 --2 —16 
Average ....... alli aah —17 —28 —18 —1 —bY 
Above Average... ae +3 +21 +36 +21 +1 +82 
| A aE ee ae +3 —1 +1 —1 +3 





Training Regulations 


OR some time it has been increas- 
ingly apparent that the training 
regulations issued under the present 
pamphlet system have become too cum- 
bersome and bulky, not adapted on 
those accounts for mobilization train- 
ing, and inconvenient for use in peace- 
time training. To avoid carrying a 
bulky assemblage of pamphlets, the par- 
ticular pamphlet desired is extracted 
from the binding and taken on to the 
drill field. The pamphlet is of incon- 
venient size and must be folded in 
order that it may be inserted in a 
pocket. After use, the outside cover 
being of ordinary paper becomes soiled 
and torn. Often the user forgets to 
return it to its binding. The officers 
who have commented on this system of 
regulations advocate that the manuals 
be issued in pocket size similar to the 
Infantry Drill Regulations of 1917 and 
containing subject matter referring to 
each separate branch of the service. 
The War Department is aware of 
these unsatisfactory conditions and is 


at present considering the advisability 
of compiling training manuals that wil! 
contain the training matter essential 
in troop training. The research and 
study required to compile the training 
regulations in the present form has 
been well worth while because there has 
been produced a very complete training 
library from which manuals may now 
be produced. The magnitude of the 
task of revising training regulations 
to a manual form necessitates a care- 
ful study before a decision can be 
reached. Some of the questions which 
must be considered are: 

a. How many manuals will be re- 
quired ? 

b. How will the subjects be grouped 
in each manual? 

c. Will it be necessary to condense 
and rewrite the subject matter? 

d. How much will it cost? 

e. How will changes be accomplished 
in these manuals after publication? 

A standard method of training, 
which will be applicable to all phases 
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military instruction, somewhat on 
‘he lines which has proven so success- 
‘ul in imparting instruction in rifle 
marksmanship would be of great assist- 
nee in mobilization training. Such a 
method if written into each manual, 
vould not only show the company offi- 


cer just what should be taught, but 
also how to teach the subject. The In- 
fantry is preparing such a method of 
training and it will probably be de- 
veloped and included in the manuals 
if the decision is made to revise the 
form of training regulations. 





The New EE-8 Telephone 


NEW field telephone designed by 
A the Signal Corps has recently 
been sent to the boards of the various 
branches for an extensive test. This 
telephone is known as the Universal 
Telephone (EE-8) and in accordance 
with the present policy to standardize 
equipment, has been designed to re- 
place all field telephones which were 
previously made in several models for 
issue to the various branches. Twenty 
of these telephones have been sent to 
the Infantry Board for a test for In- 
fantry. 

The EE-8 telephone differs some- 
what from the telephone commonly 
known as the ‘‘eamp”’ telephone now 
in use by Infantry. The receiving 


and transmitting equipment is no 
longer in the same ease as the tele- 
phone. It is placed in a canvas bag 
attached to the carrier strap. The 
telephone case is made of metal and 
covered with canvas. The instrument 
is smaller and lighter than the one at 
present in use. The EE-8 telephone is 
equipped with both the hand-set trans- 
mitter of standard design, and the 
breast transmitter with head-set. The 
breast transmitter is detachable from 
the head-set and the latter can be 
used with one or two ear pieces. The 
various receiving and transmitting ap- 
pliances are plugged into the ends of 
the case, when being used. The new 
telephone is equipped with a bell, so 
that when a station is being called, it 














The New Field Telephone, Type EE-8 
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ean be heard for some distance from 


the instrument. When calling a sta- 


tion, a buzzer at the transmitting end 
sounds when the circuit is complete; 
thus enabling the operator to know 
that the bell is ringing at the other 
end and that his eall is going through. 





A new hand-set transmitter that |. 4s 
a telescope feature incorporated, }\as 
just been completed. This innovation 
will permit the elongation of the hani- 
set for use when wearing the vas 
mask. It will be sent out for test in 
the near future. 





Indentification Tags 


URING the World War identifica- 
tion tags in use by troops were 
found to be unsatisfactory. The In- 
fantry Board has recently conducted 
an extensive test of several types of 
identification tags. Both the neck and 
wrist types were tested. Identification 
tags made of aluminum, monel metal 
and silver were represented. Some 
were suspended by chains made of 
metal and others by fabrie tape. 
The results of these tests indicated 
that the neck tag was preferred. The 
wrist type makes’ difficult the wearing 
of two identification tags. The glitter 


of the wrist tag can be seen clearly at 
a distance of 1,000 yards under favor- 
able conditions. Monel metal was the 
composition preferred. It was more 
durable and retained the marking bet- 
ter than did the other metals. It was 
harder to stamp with the present dies 
than the aluminum tag but easier than 
the monel silver. Neither the meta! 
chain submitted for test nor the fabric 
tape were considered satisfactory for 
suspending the tag. The clasps as sub- 
mitted for fastening the metal chains 
were also unsatisfactory. Further ex- 
perimentation for chains to suspend 
the tag will be made. 





Communications Equipment for Light Tanks 


URING the World War, each light 

tank company was equipped with 
a signal tank. This tank was found to 
be unsatisfactory and the present 
tables of organization do not provide 
for it. Tanks, at the present time, 
after once being committed to action, 
are practically beyond control of 
higher authority. The increase in 
speed and the increase in the probable 
number of tanks to be employed, indi- 
eate that it will be very desirable to 
arrange a method of communication 
between tank units and between indi- 
vidual tanks, if proper control is to be 
exercised on the battlefield. 


Development of communication 
equipment for tanks is necessarily de- 
pendent upon the standardization o! 
the tank itself. The time will soon 
come when it will be necessary for tank 
personnel to be proficient in handling 
radio communication. For this reason 
it has been recently decided by the 
War Department, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief of Infantry, that 
the radio equipment with which the 
signal tank was formerly equipped wil! 
remain in the tank company, in order 
that the communications personne! 
therein may retain their knowledge 0! 
its use. 
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HE primary role of the light tank 
is to destroy by fire power, weight 
or moral effect such resistance as may 
ie impeding the advance of the rifle 
unit to whieh it is attached. In the 
light tank eompany there are ten tanks 
armed with 37-mm. guns and fifteen 
tanks armed with machine guns. The 
37mm, armament is used by tanks 
against antitank guns, against tanks, 
against machine gun nests and against 
pill boxes. The use of the ordinary 
high explosive against personnel is 
hardly feasible. 

There are oceasions on the battlefield 
when the material objects indicated 
above have been taken care of, that the 
use of the 37-mm. gun against person- 
nel would be very desirable. For in- 


Canister for 37-mm. Tank Guns 


stance: when the enemy leaves his 
trenches or when a counterattack is 
made by the enemy. In these in- 
stances the tanks armed with 37-mm. 
guns cannot assist materially in the 
fight. In order to provide that tanks 
so armed may be useful in such situa- 
tions the possibility of the use of 
canisters is being investigated. <A 
small amount of 37-mm. ammunition 
filled with canister shot has been man- 
ufactured and has been sent to Camp 
Meade for test by the Tank Board. 
Canister shell has previously been 
tested for use by Infantry. Canister 
so tested was of inferior grade and 
was found to be unreliable. Its use by 
Infantry was not considered sufficient 
to warrant improvement of the can- 
ister shell. 





















HE Infantry Board has recently 
completed a test of toilet article 
pouches for use by Infantry. The 
Board concludes that a pouch for toilet 
articles is desirable, and that the most 
appropriate place for carrying it is in- 
side the haversack. 

The desirability of a pouch for 
toilet articles as a part of the soldier’s 
equipment was recommended by Cap- 
tain George W. Teachout, Infantry, in 
1924. Shortly thereafter a test was 
made at Fort Benning by the Infantry 
Board, of some six different types of 
pouches submitted for this purpose. 
The pouches submitted were not en- 
tirely satisfactory, but based on the 
recommendation of the Infantry Board 
and on the experience gained during 
the test the Jeffersonville Depot manu- 





Toilet Article Pouch 


factured an experimental pouch which 
is the one now favored. 

During the test just completed two 
types were investigated. One known 
as the ‘‘ Experimental Pouch for Toilet 
Articles’’ and the other known as the 
*‘Cavalry Toilet Kit Pouch.’’ The 
former is made of 10-ounce khaki cloth 
from a piece of material 26 inches long 
by nine inches wide. It is folded so 
as to form a pocket eight inches deep 
at one end. The tie strings, 18 inches 
long, are sewed to the end of the flap. 
The pouch weighs 1.6 ounces. The lat- 
ter is made from a double thickness of 
10-ounce khaki cloth. The material is 
1314 inches long by 24 inches wide. 
The case consists of a panel with four 
flaps which, when folded inward, forms 
the container. The flaps are secured by 
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buttons. The size of the container is 
914 by 6 inches. On the interior are 
two compartments, one for the trench 
mirror and one for the comb. There 
are also loops or keepers of webbing for 
other toilet articles; these loops or 
keepers are not adjustable. This pouch 
weighs 3.2 ounces. The experimental 
pouch was selected as the most suitable, 
due to its lighter weight and to the fact 
that the loops and keepers in the 
cavalry case, not being adjustable, did 
not serve the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

A pouch such as the experimental 















one, possesses the advantage of keep. 
ing the toilet articles separate from 
other equipment, and is a means of 
making the articles readily accessi})|e. 
The experimental pouch ean be earried 
in the meat can or in the pack. The 
latter is considered advisable from a 
sanitary viewpoint. Its employment 
will facilitate to a great extent the use 
of the toilet articles on the march and 
in camp. The Chief of Infantry be- 
lieving that such a convenience is 
worthy of consideration has recom- 
mended that it be included as an article 
of issue. 





Loud Speaker for the Infantry School 


PUBLIC address system will be 
furnished the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, for the purpose 
of facilitating outdoor instruction of 
classes. The public address system will 
be a portable unit, consisting of an 
amplifying set installed on a means of 
transportation and connected by wire 









to a microphone on the instructor's 
platform. 

It is believed that this device wil! 
assist materially in facilitating instrue- 
tion, particularly when the various 
classes are assembled for combined in- 
struction. The amplifier will reach the 
Infantry School about April 1. 





Record F iring 


The following additional reports of this season’s record practice have been 


received in this office : 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
Percentage 








completed Percentage 
ag 
the qualified 
No. of course based on 
No.of menwho basedon Number of men who Average the No 
menon completed the No. qualified score 
Inf. rolls of the on the per completed 
Regt. the Regt. course rolls Exp. SS. MM. Tot. man __ the course 
0 eee 642 590 92. 45 114 316 475 265.70 80.50 
GP: dbbeese cdvasnse 526 382 72.62 10 41 247 888 257.64 78.01 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
Exp. iecl. f#cl. Tot. 
Se -0tttettinad cae 151 108 71.52 0 5 100 105 278.15 
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A Ray of Light Through the Gloom 


YR the past four years or so the 
Army has been sitting on the 
sidelines in the annual discus- 
sions of Army appropriations, speak- 
ing only when spoken to (by reason of 
position and not of choice), gloomily 
watehing the paring process that has 
been carrying the military establish- 
ment down to a decidedly low ebb in 
numbers, morale and efficiency. 

But now a rift in the clouds of des- 
pondeney overshadowing our national 
defense has appeared. The mighty cur- 
rents of publie opinion have been 
aroused and before them the dispell- 
of clouds of indifference and 
apathy has begun. A ray of the light 
of understanding and proper regard of 
the nation’s military foree has broken 
through, giving promise of a rejuve- 
nation of the institutions of the Gov- 
ernment which are the material and 
tangible exponents of the nation’s se- 
curity. 

The congratulations and thanks of 
the Infantry contingent are extended 
to those leaders of Congress who are 
fighting the battles of adequate na- 
tional preparedness and who have 
achieved the initial successes. 

Much still remains to be done, but 
the atmosphere has been cleared for 
reaching the objective of minimum, 
efficient and economical national de- 
fense forces, 
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The Army Appropriation Bill 


UFFICIENT information on 
the War Department’s appro- 
priations for the next fiscal 
year are available to predict that the 
Army will fare better in 1928 than 
it has for several years. The commit- 
tee on appropriations reported its bill 
in January and the House of Repre- 
sentatives acted upon it shortly there- 
after. What the Senate, the conference 
committee, and the final action of both 
Houses will be will not be known for 
several weeks, but in view of the pres- 
ent temper of Congress on the national 
defense no reductions are anticipated, 
and the hope is expressed that addi- 
tions for certain items will be made. 
While the Budget estimates sub- 
mitted to Congress carried an increase 
over last year’s appropriations for 
the military activities of the Army, yet 
these increases were to be absorbed by 
the needs of the Air Corps under the 
five-year expansion program and for an 
item of building construction, so that 
most of the other activities of the Army 
were slated to suffer reductions as a 
consequence. The appropriation bill 
as passed by the House made substan- 
tial increases over the Budget esti- 
mates restoring many of the activities 
to the same basis as existing at present 
and augmenting others. On this point, 
Mr. Barbour, acting chairman of the 
subeommittee on War Department ap- 
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propriations, states in submitting the 
report, as follows: 


Much complaint is heard with re- 
spect to the effect curtailed appropria- 
tions have had upon the military es- 
tablishment. Constantly diminishing 
appropriations accompanied by grad- 
ual diminution through use and deteri- 
oration of surplus war stocks have 
served to eliminate waste and bring 
about economy in administration, but 
undoubtedly the point has been reached 
where either we must. appropriate 
larger sums or further reduce the size 
of the Army, ineluding the civil com- 
ponents, and possibly neglect properly 
to eare for the establishment in divers 
other ways. The point has _ been 
reached, the committee feels, where if 
our financial situation be such as not 
to warrant larger outlays on our mili- 
tary arm, that a congressional survey 
should be made of the situation with 
the view to shaping a program that 
will adjust itself to the administra- 
tion’s fiseal policy so that a proper 
balance may be established as between 
the various activities, functions, or 
units in order that the total sum avail- 
able may be properly apportioned and 
that each may be maintained at a 
proper degree of efficiency. We can 
not hope to attain this end through 
the mere medium of restricted appro- 
priations. 


The bill provides for— 


a. Restoring the enlisted strength of 
the Regular Army to 118,750. Under 
the bill the fiseal year can be closed 
with a strength of 119,998 men, which 
will inelude the first increment of the 
Air Corps. 

b. Commissioned officers, Regular 
Army, numbering 11,961; warrant offi- 
cers, 1,219, and Philippine Scouts, 
6,445. 

c. Increasing the Army ration from 
35.74 to 40 cents. 

d. Aggregate strength of the Na- 
tional Guard of at least 181,237, the 
strength on Sept. 30, 1926. 

e. Retaining 48 armory drills for the 


































year, 15 days’ in field training, a) 
enable a normal amount of travel |)y 
Regular Army instructors on duty with 
the Guard. 
f. No reduction in 15-day trainees 
of the Organized Reserves (16,382). 
g. No reduction in camp ration of 
70 cents for R. O. T. C. students. 
h. Putting all R. O. T. C. units on 
the same basis relative to clothing, i. ., 
$7.15 per student annually. This is a 
reduction for certain schools which re- 
ceive commutation (about $20) in 
stead of issues in kind. 
i. Retaining the C. M. T. C. ration 
at 70 cents; the number of trainees was 
increased to 35,000 from 34,000 of 1926. 
j. Providing for the Nationa! 
Matches this year, and adding $100,00) 
for rifles and ammunition for use by 
civilian rifle clubs. 
k. Two thousand horses and 1,450 
mules to be purchased. 
l. The Army transport Grant to be 
reconditioned with oil burners. 
m. The Army’s participation in the 
joint Army and Navy maneuvers in thie 
Naragansett Bay area. 
n. A total increase of $308,810 in the 
Ordnance Department’s experiments 
over that allowed by the Budget. 
o. Ten thousand additional 
masks, totalling 20,000 authorized. 
p. Inereases of $91,000 for seacoast 
defense installations, and $404,010 for 
Panama Canal defenses over the 
Budget. 
q. One hundred twenty-five passen- 
ger motor vehicles. 
r. Two hundred officers to attend the 
Command and General Staff School as 
heretofore. 


gas 


While the above major items restored 
by the House bill over the Budget esti- 
mates are perhaps not all that would 
be desired, yet Congress has taken 
steps in the right direction by calling 
a halt on the downward revision thiat 
has been so detrimental to the military 
usefulness of the Army establishmen! 
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Housing the Army 


HE lower House of Congress 
passed a bill on January 18 au- 
Gx thorizing $5,080,000 to be ex- 
pended toward effecting the adequate 
housing of the Army. Of this sum 
«3,680,000 is from net proceeds from 
sale of real estate and the remainder 
out of money not otherwise appropri- 
ated. In initiating the housing pro- 
vram during the last session of Con- 
vress $7,020,000 was appropriated, 
making the total of $12,100,000 avail- 
able to date. Construction will begin 
during the present ealendar year on 
practieally all the buildings authorized, 
and by the winter of 1927 there should 
he some relief from the present intol- 
erable conditions. The expenditures of 
authorized sums to date will be made 
largely for barracks and hospitals, with 
small amounts for officers’ and nonecom- 
missioned officers’ quarters principally 
at Air Corps stations. 


The sum required for the proper 
housing of the Army is a big bill but 
a necessary one—$110,000,000 exelu- 
sive of that necessary for the housing 
of the inerements of the expanding Air 
Corps,—and while it would seareely be 
expected that all of this needed con- 
struction be authorized at once, yet at 
the present rate of appropriations 
some twenty-odd years will be required 
before the Army will be able to rid 
itself of the nightmare of the rotting 
war-time eantonments. 

Disregarding the effect on the morale 
of the Army’s personnel of the dis- 
reputable and unsafe living conditions, 
it would be an economical measure to 
speed up this housing program. What 
has been done so far indicates an ap- 
preciation by Congress of the condi- 
tions, but it is only a drop in the 


bucket. If the housing project would 
be put on a five-year basis, the savings 
on repairs of the present tumbledown 
shacks and on contractors’ overhead 
are estimated would be nearly four- 
teen million dollars, an appreciable 
percentage of the whole project. In 
this day when we are thinking so much 
in terms of economy, what logical rea- 
sons then are there for delaying the 
construction necessary to give the 
Army decent living conditions? 

Public sentiment has been growing 
rapidly in protest of the conditions. 
Newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country are registering disappro- 
bation and disgust in no uncertain 
terms. The people are learning the 
truth of the neglect of the Army and 
they are expressing surprise that such 
conditions have been and continue to be 
tolerated. The Washington Star, nor- 
mally conservative and quiescent on 
national defense, following a survey 
made of conditions at Camp Meade, 
Md., expresses its opinion in an edi- 
torial that is representative of many 
that have appeared throughout the 
country, denouncing the present con- 
dition of affairs. The Star does not 
mince its words: 


Today, marking the beginning of a 
national observance of ‘‘Thrift’’ week, 
it might be well for responsible Gov- 
ernment officials and the committees 
of Congress to do a little reflecting on 
the difference between real economy 
and downright parsimony. If they 
have need of object lessons, some of 
the Army posts might be visited. Nor 
would it be necessary that they jour- 
ney far afield. Camp Meade is almost 
within the shadow of the Capitol’s 
dome. 

Conditions at that post, as described 
yesterday in The Star, would be shame- 
ful in any nation. In the richest na- 
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tion in the world they are a downright 
disgrace. Enlisted men are housed in 
barracks in which a farmer who knew 
the real meaning of ‘‘thrift’’ would 
not house his cattle. Quarters for offi- 
cers are so bad that to make them 
habitable at all the officers have had 
to pay for repairs out of their already 
inadequate salaries. Flimsy walls and 
warped doors and windows afford free 
entry to wintry blasts; buildings have 
to be propped up to keep them from 
falling down, and the fire hazard is 
present day and night. ‘*‘We never 
sleep easy when there is a high wind,”’ 
says Colonel Eskridge, commanding 
officer at the post. 

It is true there are some folk who 
think the United States ought not to 
have an Army at all. But even if the 
Army is to be abolished, the Camp 
Meade way is hardly the humane way 
of abolishing it. If the Army is to be 
maintained, it ought to be maintained 
at least within the bounds of common 
decency. Everybody applauds proper 
economy in government, but economy 
at the cost of the health and at the risk 
of the lives of men who wear the Amer- 
ican uniform, who hold themselves 
ready for a pittance of pay to make 
the supreme sacrifice in defense of the 
nation, is not economy at all. It is nig- 
gardly stinginess. The nation mourns 
when men are called upon to lay 
down their lives on the battlefield. Is 
the nation to rejoice at the pennies 
saved through exposing its defenders to 
other perils no less deadly? 

There is disagreement between the 
administration and Congress and 
among members of Congress as how 
best to dispose of a Treasury surplus 
amounting to some hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. A good way to dis- 
pose of part of it would be to provide 
decent housing for the men whose duty 
it is to protect not only the wealth lying 
idle in the Treasury, but the wealth of 
all the people. The American people 
have no desire, for the sake of jingling 
some small change in their pockets, to 
weep for a disaster such as is con- 


stantly invited at Camp Meade and 
other Army posts. 


The Army Woman 


T IS the wonderful spirit of the 

Army woman that the Army 
SO) so devoutly worships,—both in 
peace and in war. In war she is our 
inspiration and our strength. Throueh 
all the history of the Republic, how wn- 
selfishly and how bravely has she sent 
her loved ones off to fight the country’s 
battles, remaining at home, coura- 
geously trusting in faith, in spite of 
deep anxiety. In peace she makes an’! 
graces our homes—and such splendid 
hon . they are. Bravely she carries 
on whatever may be the circumstances 
—fixing up one nest, tearing ‘it down 
and making another. Onward through 
life she goes, spreading sunshine and 
contentment, lending the tenderness 
and affection of a mother’s love to the 
rigors of Army life. 

® 
Promotion and Elimination 


HERE have been hearings on 
Capitol Hill recently on the 
Se proposition of revised plans for 
promotion, retirement and elimination 
of Regular Army officers, the object 
being to find a solution for existing 
ills in these matters. 

Criticism of the suggestion of a four 
per cent attrition annually is arouse: 
in all circles of the Army. No such 
definite percentage should be fixed, 
otherwise the Army would find itsel! 
in a position similar to that under 
which we understand the Navy is now 
laboring, that is, eliminations must |e 
made under an arbitrary percentaye 
law and now good, efficient and valu 
able officers must be selected for retire 
ment. If it should be thought that 
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more separations are necessary than the 
normal losses will provide, it would be 
far better for the contentment of all 
officers that the annual percentage of 
attrition be diseretionary, thus en- 
abling the retention of ail efficient 
officers. 

General Summerall stated in his talk 
before the House Committee of Mili- 
tary Affairs on ‘‘What the Army 
Really Is,’’ and which we publish with 
his consent in this issue of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL, that the spirit of the offi- 
cer and soldier counts for most in the 
Army. That spirit cannot rise to full 
expression if there hangs continually 
over the head of the officer a word 
of Damoeles’’ representing possible 


curtailment of his career despite his 
successful efforts in being an asset to 
the Army. 

The congressional committees are im- 
bued with an idea of helpfulness with 
no desire to recommend any legislation 
of this nature that is unacceptable to 
the service. 

In view of this present favorable 
frame of mind of Congress to put the 
Army back on its feet, it is not improb- 
able that a bill may be passed at this 
session liberalizing the provisions of 
retirements, giving appropriate com- 
pensation to those officers who desire 
to separate themselves from the serv- 
ice voluntarily, and making the annual 
attrition not to exceed four per cent. 


. D 


; Recent Developments in Congress 
Representative James introduced a bill in the House 
and which it passed, providing for a rearrangement of 
the component parts of the Army ration, thus estab- 
‘or lishing the ration by law similar to that of the Navy 
on and Marine Corps. It will put the Army ration on a 
set . comparable basis with that of the other services. 
ng : The Secretary of War announced to the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House on January 18, that 
ur the War Department considers a Regular Army of 
ad 165,000 as necessary to fulfill properly its peace-time 
oh missions. The suggestion was made that a ten-year 
d, program of expansion be inaugurated. 
If A resolution will likely be presented to Congress 
er this session to have a committee from Congress ap- 
w pointed to study the entire problem of the national 
e defense during the vacation period next summer. 
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British Publications 


ROBABLY the most talked-about 

military book published in Britain 
in 1926 is ‘‘Soldiers and Statesmen,”’ 
by Field Marshal Sir William Robert- 
son, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff from December, 1915, to Febru- 
ary 26,1918. In the two volumes Mar- 
shal Robertson has set down in concise 
language the inside story of the con- 
duct of the British operations in the 
World War. The work is another of 
the valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of the war from the viewpoint of 
the ‘‘higher command,’’ which, except- 
ing for the German, have been very 
slew in appearing. The world has yet 
to hear from Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing, as well as others who should 
have, to say the least, interesting ac- 
counts of the inside story to relate. 

Marshal Robertson discloses many 
features of the conduct of the British 
armies, gives the reasoning which led 
to grand strategy used, and recounts 
the various disagreements in the higher 
councils. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, comes in for considerable 
criticism by the author. Numerous in- 
stances are recited in which the Prime 
Minister failed to grasp the essential 
principles of strategy. Only a disaster 
of the first magnitude caused him to 
leave military matters in the hands of 
the military experts. The author dis- 
eusses the unpreparedness in which 
Britain found herself at the beginning 
of the war holding accountable ‘‘ those 
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on Military Topics 
soldiers who held the office of Arm 
councillor in the years preceding 1914° 
no less than the ministers. 

The volumes from the pen of a great 
British soldier, who stood the straiy 
of the important post of Chief of the 
General Staff for more than two years 
during the most critical stage of the 
war, written, as the author states ‘‘to 
place on record for the guidance | 
future generations of soldiers an 
statesmen the experiences gained in the 
first war in which the General Staff, 
as such, took part,’’ adds much to fu 
nishing information for a true histor) 
of the war. 

® 

A Sxsort History or tHe Britis 
Army To 1914 (Constable & Co., 14s), 
has been written by Capt. Erie W. 
Sheppard, Royal Tank Corps. In the 
298 pages the author briefs the his 
tories of the war in which Britain has 
engaged, the book being more of a re- 
cital of campaigns than of a history 
of the army, and in this respect differs 
widely in the treatment of the subject 
of the ‘‘History of the American 
Army’”’ by Ganoe. The author states 
that the scope of the work did not re- 
quire that he make extensive researches 
into archives or unpublished docu- 
ments. 


® 
EvLementary Tactics (Sifton Proed 
& Co., 10s6d), by Major R. P. Poken- 
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ham-Walsh, Royal Engineers, is 
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‘empt to put in a practical form the 
-olleeted teachings of the various text- 
hooks’? on the subject, particularly of 
the Field Service Regulations. It is a 
andy volume, not unlike texts with 
which the American military man is 
‘amiliar, with the principles and their 
application generally not unlike our 
own. To the Infantry reviewer of the 
chapter on the characteristics of the 
various fighting units, this paragraph 
is interesting : 


Infantry, the basis of all armies from 
the earliest ages, has been in conse- 
quenee called the ‘‘Queen of Battles.”’ 
In the mechanical age there are many 
who say that the day of Infantryman 
as the decisive army is nearly, if not 
quite, past. The matter is one which 
demands serious thought from every 
student, but this book is written to con- 
sider warfare under present-day con- 
ditions, and the fact remains that in 
every army of the world today Infan- 
try forms the mass of the combatants. 
The day of tank supremacy has not yet 
come, nor is it likely to eventuate in the 
earliest and possibly decisive stages of 
a war for some years to come among the 
comparatively small numbers available. 
In the very earliest stages, the air may 
in future have a preponderating effect, 
but this will be largely independent of 
land action. 

® 

THe Prize-WINNING Essay for 1926 
conducted by the Army Quarterly, 
written by Capt. K. F. D. Gattie, dis- 
cusses the problem of Imperial Defense. 
Submarine warfare and aircraft are the 
two faetors that will have far-reaching 
effect in the conduct of defense of the 
Empire, and they are the ‘‘develop- 
ments for which few, if any, precedents 
exist, and for which thorough investi- 
gation is necessary.’’ Cooperation of 
all elements of the Empire is stressed 


as absolutely essential for its defense. 
Says the author: ‘‘ As an Empire, our 
commercial and industrial success de- 
pends on our security; our security in 
turn depends on our preparation and 
organization. The sailor or soldier who 
sounds a warning is likely to be re- 
garded as either a knave or a fool, until 
it is too late to benefit by his warn- 
ing.”’ 

Concerning the United States as a 
possible antagonist in war, the author 
says that the British nation ‘‘cannot, 
nor is there any reason that we should, 
contemplate her as a danger to the 
British Empire.’’ The World War has 
caused the United States to make us 
realize her power, and ‘‘ preparations 
and organization for war are taken as 
a serious matter, especially on the in- 
dustrial and scientifie side.’’ ‘‘In 
fact,’’ he says, ‘‘ being almost self-sup- 
porting in warlike materials, she is, 
with her wealth and population, best 
able, of all countries of the world, to 
wage a first-class war; added to this, 
she is now in all probability the most 
imperialistic of nations.’’ He believes 
that the economie and industrial rela- 
tionship between Canada and_ the 
United States as the best antidote to 
any suggestion of warlike operation. 

The ‘‘ balance of power’’ of the world 
shifted from Europe to the Pacific 
Ocean after the World War, and if a 
great war should ensue as a result of 
need for expansion, racial differences 
or commercial rivalry, that war will 
open, in all probability, in the Pacific 
and will be decided in the Pacific. He 
considers that the Japanese financial 
and economic conditions are bad—and 
her remedy seems to lie in emigration 
or Imperial expansion. These facts do 
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not mark her out as definitely opposed 
to the British Empire, nor does her 
ability to wage a first-class war make 
her much of a menace to the British 
Empire. Considering all facts, the 


author sees no outstanding inevitab!e 
problem as existed in 1914, neverthe- 
less he emphasizes the importance 0: 
prevision and provision throughout t!\ 
Empire. 





A Small-Bore Rifle Range 


By Captain A. 8 


MALL-BORE rifle shooting should 

be conducted as nearly as possible 
on the same lines as is shooting on the 
rifle range with the service rifle and 
ammunition, in order to be of maxi- 
mum value in the training for rifle 
marksmanship. 

With this in mind, I set out early 
last spring to construct for my com- 
pany an outdoor small-bore range 
which was to be a Class A rifle range 
on a small seale. A suitable location 
for the range was available only about 
400 yards from the company barracks 
where there was a natural butt pro- 
viding ample security. With the few 
men who were not on special duty, 
guard or fatigue, a pit was dug for a 
four target range and firing points 
were thrown up at 50 yards and 100 
yards. The dimensions of the pit in- 
cluding the parapet were approxi- 
mately 18 feet long by 4 feet wide by 
8 feet deep. The pit was revetted 
with salvaged lumber. 

The company supply sergeant and 
his mechanic made the target frames, 
marking disks, flags, and the large 
signs with numbers to designate the 
targets. The lumber, iron pipe, tin 
and cloth used in the making of all of 
these articles were salvaged materials, 
obtainable at any post. The target 
frames were each constructed with two 
2”x4” uprights, 7 feet high, 3 feet 





. Knient, Infantry 


apart, and having a cross piece of 
2” x 4” material at the top and another 
of the same material 314 feet below the 
top piece. Two iron pipes, 1 inch in 
diameter and 3’ 8” long, were set into 
the two cross pieces, each 2 inches in 
from the uprights. A slide made of 
2” x 4” material having holes bored 11, 
inches in diameter through the horizon- 
tal pieces fits on the iron pipes, sliding 
between the top and lower cross pieces 
and inside of the two uprights. A 
serew eye (or a pulley) was placed 
in the center of the under side of the 
top cross piece of the frame. A rope 
was tied around the center of the 
upper horizontal of the slide and 
passed up through the serew-eye and 
was used to raise and lower the tar- 
get slide. To facilitate the raising 
and lowering of the target slide an- 
other screw eye (or a pulley) was 
placed on the rear wall of the pit in 
rear of the center of the target frame 
and about 2 feet from the ground. 
The rope which was tied around the 
upper part of the slide and passed up 
through the serew-eye in the top cross 
piece of the frame was run down 
through the lower screw-eye or pulley 
and out to the front. Four leather or 
tin straps placed on the slide served 
to carry the target holder. The con- 
struction of these frames was simple 
and they worked satisfactorily. 
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The targets, the only item on which 
noney was spent, were purchased. 
These were standard N. R. A. small 
bore targets for firing at 50 and 100 
yards, I believe. These targets are, 
on a small seale, similar to the L tar- 
vet with bull’s-eye counting 10, inner 
ring 9, ete. The smaller size target 
had a 2” bull’s-eye and the larger a 
4” bull’s-eye. What was wanted, 
however, was small seale targets like 
the A and B targets. In order to con- 
vert the N. R. A. targets into small 
\ and B targets two of the rings were 
made heavier by means of black 
crayon. Bull’s-eye was counted as 5, 
inner ring as 4, ete., the same as on 
the A and B targets. 

Seore books were desired for use by 
the men of the company on this range 
and these were made by salvaging the 
unused pages in rifle score books 
turned in by discharged men. 

The rifles used were the issue Model 
1922 rifles, caliber .22. The two tele- 
phones needed were procured on mem- 
orandum receipt from the camp signal 
officer and the wire for the telephone 
system was loaned by brigade head- 
quarters company. 


A course was arranged to include 
both slow and rapid fire, 
each range, 


ten shots at 
as follows: 


SLOW FIRE 


Target 
Yards Position Bull’s-eye 
50 Standing <> Cae 
50 5 sitting; 5 kneeling ror od 
_ - , ae x ae 
100 Prone, with sand bag d 
RAPID FIRE 
Target 
Yards Position Bull’s-eye 
50 Sitting, from standing 
1 minute.. ; 4” 
100 Prone, from standing 
1 sninute, 10 seconds... 4” 


This course was fired several times 
for instruction practice and then for 
‘record.’’ the instruction 
carefully coached, 
first by trained noncommissioned-offi- 
eer coaches and later by using the 
eoach and pupil method, 
pervised. 


During 
practice, men were 


closely su- 
There was no lack of in- 
terest and enthusiasm in any of this 
firing and the benefits derived from 
it were apparent as soon as the com- 
pany went onto the range to fire the 
qualification course with the service 
rifle and ammunition. 





Housing Appropriations Affecting Infantry 























For fiscal For fiscal 
year 1928 year 1927 
Schofield Barracks (Mixed garrison) Hospital * . $260,000 $450,000 
N. C. O. quarters. =a ; 72,000 
Camp Lewis, Wash. (Mixed garrison) ‘Hospital... ae 128,000 125,000 
Officers’ Quarters 72,000 
N. C. O. Quarters 30,000 
Barracks T= Se 800,000 
Camp Devens, Mass. (Infantry brigade) Hospital... 300, 000 » 
Barracks, one battalion Imfartry 2 ccccecccseeceenmseenneeee 500,000 
Fort Benning, Ga., (Infantry garrison) Barracks, 29th Infantry 465,000 725,000 * 
Hospital (to enlarge) 185,000 __—#=e........ 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. (Infantry division) ‘Barracks... 300,000 500,000 
Camp Meade, Md. (Infantry brigade) Barracks... i 300,000 410,000 
Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. (Infantry garrison) Barracks... 285,000 


* $100,000 appropriated previous to 1927. 
* With previous appropriations barracks wil] cost $1,575,000. 
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Comments on Pay of Second 
Lieutenants 


“tf HAVE read with interest your 

article in the January INFANTRY 
JOURNAL on ‘Inadequate Pay of See- 
ond Lieutenants’,’’ writes Capt. Geo. 
Il. Weems, Inf., to the author of the 
article, Col. E. G. Peyton, 9th Infan- 
try. ‘‘I had never thought of the 
points you make except in a very gen- 
eral way, that is, as it pertains to the 
general efficiency of the young officers. 
Your diagnosis of the effects of the 
inadequacy of pay is most convine- 
ing, and I hope that if there is ever 
another increase in pay for the Army 
the second lieutenant will be the first 
to benefit from it. 

‘*Having served on R. O. T. C. duty 
for almost four years I am fairly well 
acquainted with the pay of young 
graduates from colleges. I see a large 
number of boys, immediately after 
graduation, drawing $150.00 to $200.- 
00 per month and some even more, 
and with a reasonable assurance of 
rapid increase in pay. I find also that 
I am unable to interest the best of my 
R. O. T. C. graduates in a commission 
in the Army. Last year this college 
was rated ‘distinguished’ and two 
of the R. O. T. C. graduates could 
have gone into the Army as second 
lieutenants with only a physical ex- 
amination. Of the ten or twelve 
whom I would have recommended for 
commissions not one was interested, 
and practically every refusal was due 
to the small remuneration.’”’ 


® 
Battle Casualties in World War 
N the information published in the 


January INFANTRY JOURNAL on 
the battle casualties in the United 


States Army in the World War, «, 
reported by the Adjutant Genera! «| 
the Army, an explanation of certain 
of the figures is made in order {y 
eliminate possible erroneous impr:s 
sion that might be gained. 

In the classification of wounds sii! 
fered by the American Army |) 
causes, it was stated that of the tota! 
of 206,545 wounds, 127,228 (61.60 pe 
cent) were caused by gunshot, 68,97) 
(33.40 per cent) by gas, 9,486 (4.59 
per cent) by shell, 229 (0.11 per cent 
by air raid, 164 (0.07 per cent) |) 
bayonet and 463 (0.23 per cent) |), 
wounding agencies not recorded 
Since the publication of these figures. 
question has arisen as to their inter 
pretation in determining the compara 
tive effectiveness of the various weap 
ons in modern warfare. 

Records made by medical officers at 
the time of treatment were used in 
formulating the statistics. The fig- 
ures for ‘‘shell’’ above include on!) 
those specifically recorded as such 
The records of gunshot wounds do not 
indicate the type of missile and, there- 
fore, include wounds from rifle, pistol, 
grenade, trench mortar, machine gun, 
or similar fire and also wounds from 
shell fragments and shrapnel. The 
figures for gas include gas conveyed 
by shell. 

From the foregoing it will be secn 
that the statisties compiled form an 
exact picture of the showing of the 
records in connection with wounds. 
but the type of weapon causing th: 
wound is, in the greater part, not spe- 
cifically shown by the records. For 
this reason the statistics cannot }: 
used to gauge accurately the effective- 
ness of the various weapons used i) 
the World War. 
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Shoulder Patch of Chief of Infantry’s Combat 


Team 


HE sleeve patch authorized by the 
War Department for members of 
the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team, 
ll be worn by each member of the 
various squads comprising the team 
n the left sleeve of the coat imme- 
diately above the position authorized 
for the war service chevrons, or when 
the 
sponding position on the olive drab 
shirt. 


the coat is not worn on corre- 


If a member of the Combat Team is 


transferred from the company of 





which he was a member when he won 
the distinction he may not wear the 
distinctive sleeve patch, whether the 
transfer be to another company with- 
in the regiment or to another regi- 
ment, but if the soldier be placed on 
detached service he may wear the 
sleeve patch. 

If the member of the squad is pro- 
moted to the grade of sergeant he 
may not wear the sleeve patch. A 
new man who is assigned to the squad 
subsequent to the firing test is au- 





Representatives of the 34th Infantry 
The squad won the distinction as member of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 
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Leading Musketry Squad of 65th 
Infantry. Member of Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team 


thorized to wear the sleeve patch, for 
the reason that the honor or distine- 
tion is a squad honor and not indi- 
vidual. 

Each member of the Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team may wear the 
sleeve patch until the announcement 
is made of the squad that has won 
the the 


year.* 


honor for next succeeding 


* * * * 


In the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team match fired by 
the 65th Infantry the squad 
fire superiority problem given 
in paragraph 53, T. R. 145-5 
was used, with the exception 
that the desirable element of 
fire distribution 
duced. Two 
used 


was intro- 
‘““F’”’ targets 
in the problem 


with an interval of five yards. 


were 


A total of twelve hits with a 
of four each 


minimum on 


*The sleeve patches may be purchased from the Supply Department of the Infantry 
There is no issue of these patches by the Government. 


Association. 


Infantry 





30th Infantry’s Star Musketry Squad. Member 





Activities 


target was the indication for part 
fire superiority, and a total of tw: 
with a minimum of six on each t: 
get indicated full fire superior 
Initial exposure of the targets was { 
45 seconds with subsequent exposu 
of 15 When the flag in 
cated superiority 


seconds. 
partial not m 
than two men could advanee, and w 
full superiority the squad leader . 
termined the size of the rushes. 

* * * * 

In addition to announcements p 
viously made in these columns, t! 
following squads have been desig 
nated as members of the Chief of I: 
fantry’s Combat Team: 


30th Infantry: Company E, C; 


Lawrence J. Crosby, Pvts. Ist (C| 
Burger T. Green, Clarence J. Ellis 
Virgil J. Seott, Audley M. Reeve 


Pyts. Roy D. Miller, Henry Bailey and 
Henry C. Dotson. 

65th Infantry: Company C, Cp 
Feliciano Gutierrez, Pvts. Ist Cl. Do 
Maldonad 
Saturnino Romero, Isidoro Rodriguez. 


mingo Perez, Genaro 
Juan Santiago, Pvts. Pedro Guzman 


and Rafael Rivera Perez. 





Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 
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Organization Day of Seventh Infantry 


HE 8th of January marked the 

129th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the 7th Infantry. The regi- 
ment celebrated the day at Vancouver 
Barracks with appropriate exercises, 
including an address by Col. F. J. 
Morrow, a sketch by Maj. O. W. Hoop 
on the Battle of New Orleans, in 
which the regiment was the main re- 
lianee of Jackson’s forces, and a brief 
outline of the regiment’s history by 
Capt. A. C. Young. 

The Seventh claims the oldest regi- 
mental march of the Army because it 
adopted the old song ‘‘The Girl I Left 
schind Me,’’ in 1815 at New Orleans, 
where the bands of the British troops 
played it. At all reviews and on regi- 
mental days this selection is always 
played. 

One of the impressive features of 
the organization day exercises was 
the presentation of the colors to the 
recruits by the oldest soldier. 


An enlisted men’s dance was held 
in the evening started by a grand 
march preceded by the colors and 
bugle corps. The Colonel with the 
wife of the Sergeant Major led the 
march. The annual regimental dinner 
and dance of the officers and ladies 
was held in the ballroom of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel in Portland. 

During the past year the regiment 
has received some valued relies and 
historical gifts, one of which is Gen- 
eral Order 9, War Department, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1848, announcing the promo- 
tion of Brev. Second Lieut. Ulysses 8. 
Grant, 4th Infantry to second lieu- 
tenant, 7th Infantry. The order was 
received by Company G, March 20, 
1848, while the regiment was in the 
City of Mexico during the Mexican 
War. The order also contains notice 
of the death of Ex-President John 
Quincy Adams. 





Tests With Radio- Telegraph Set, SCR 77-B 


XCEPTIONALLY good results are 

reported to have been obtained by 
the communications platoon of the 3d 
Infantry in recent tests of the radio- 
telegraph set, SCR 77-B. Under favor- 
able conditions satisfactory communi- 
cation was obtained over a distance of 
12 miles with either the commercial or 
\VT-1 tubes, the former tube affording 
the greater signal strength but was 
the noisier of the two. 

The set was used in all possible com- 
binations of the loop antenna, vacuum 
tubes VT-1, commercial tubes UX 
201-A, and an improvised antenna of 
about 75 feet in length connected to 


the loop. The improvised antenna 
proved to be of no value. The distance 
over which successful communication 
was obtained was, however, quite sur- 
prising. No ‘‘ fade out’’ test was made, 
but on the trial over the greatest dis- 
tance attempted, 13 miles, the signals 
with the commercial tubes were still 
readable, and the indications were, 
with all conditions favorable, that a 
distance of several additional miles 
could be covered. 


A wide range of possibilities is of- 
fered by this set for the Infantry be- 
cause of the ease of transportation and 
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set The set can accompany the 
ordinary Infantry patrol, being carried 
by two men. In the hands of expert 
operators it can be set up for operation 
in one minute, possibly less. Commer- 
cial tubes require additional batteries 
with the set for 24-hour service. 


up. 


Con- 
sidering the additional batteries neces- 
sary and their weight there is no ad- 
vantage in the use of commercial tubes 


requiring six-volt batteries. Th: 
however, need frequent overhau! 
depot and this feature should lx 
vided for. Not all of the parts in 
set box are of the best types or of 
best material, it is reported. 

The tests were conducted by Li 
C. A. Carlsten, communications offi 
Capt. H. E. Fischer commands 
company. 





Sidelights of Infantry Training and Morale 


HE close-order drill competition 
of the 24th Infantry was held at 
Fort 
order to form war-strength companies 


Benning on December 23. In 
for the drill the rifle companies of 
each battalion were consolidated. The 
winner of the company drill was the 
2d Battalion, commanded by Capt. E. 
E. Morrow. The platoon event went 
to Company K, commanded by Capt. 
Charles L. Steel and drilled by First 
Lieut. R. S. MacKie. Company D, 
Capt. W. T. Scott commanding, won 
the platoon drill among the machine 
interest and 


gun companies. Great 


keen rivalry was shown by all partici 


pants. Movements were perfor: 
with precision and accuracy. Care! 
and thorough training in the elem: 
of close order drill was evidenced | 
all units. The pennants awarded | 
the winning organizations will be ca: 
ried on their company guidons at : 
ceremonies. 
® 

A SpectaL Course of instruction 
tactics has been prepared for all t! 
enlisted men of the 7th Infantry hold 
ing commissions in the Officers’ R 
serve Corps. At present these | 
are instructed in conjunction with t! 
junior officers of the regiment. 17 











Platoon of 13th Infantry that Participated in Competitive Drill in Boston with Nav) 
and Marine Corps Detachments, December last 
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struction will be valuable to these 
| in preparing them for their duties 
war and in fitting them for their 
iminations for promotion. 
® 
[ue 22p INFANTRY plans to provide 
for each draft animal of the machine 
vun companies a distinctive brow 
ind plume of different color for each 
attalion, with the object of enhane- 
ng organizational pride. 
® 
THe OUTSTANDING Souprer of the 
25th Infantry has been determined to 
Set. MeWillie James, Company G. 
\s a result of his record during 1926 
he was awarded the distinguished sol- 
dier gold medal presented by the regi- 
mental commander, Col. A. J. Dough- 
erty, on Christmas Eve. Sergeant 
James has served in Company G since 
his enlistment in 1913, is an all-round 
soldier of the highest type, a promi- 
nent athlete and rifle shot, having won 
the Arizona individual rifle champion- 
ship in 1926. 
® 
SPECIAL INTEREST is being shown in 
small-bore firing in the 30th Infantry. 
Each rifle company and headquarters 
and service companies have con- 
structed small-bore rifle ranges and 
these are in daily use. Each week un- 
der the supervision of one of the bat- 
talion commanders a competition be- 
tween companies is held, each com- 
pany entering two competitors. The 
rivalry is keen, and the scores are 
usually close. 
® 
IN CONDUCTING THE ADVANCED class 
of the winter’s officers’ school at Fort 
George Wright, Wash., home of the 
headquarters and 2d Battalion, 4th 
Infantry, provision was made recently 


High-Score Man With 
Automatic Rifle 


Set. Charles E. 
Behrens, Co. F, 7th 
Infantry, made _ the 
score of 672, the 
highest record in the 
Army for _ record 
practice with the au- 
tomatic rifle. Ser- 
geant Behrens is also 
an expert with the 
rifle, pistol and bayo- 
net, with plenty of 
points to spare above 
the required qualifi- 
cations. His officers 
state he is one of the 
best all around N. C. 
O.’s in the service 





for practical application of the prin 
ciples enunciated in the course on 
training methods and principles of 
instruction by requiring each member 
of the class to deliver a fifteen-minute 
talk. The oceasion for the talk and 
type of audience was announced be- 
fore each presentation. During the 
talk, each member of the class as- 
sumed that he was a member of the 
audience announced—senior R._O. T. 
C. unit, Rotary Club, or group of re- 
eruits as the case might be—and 
hence analyzed the talk from that 
mental standpoint. A critique and 
general discussion then followed. The 
purpose of the talks was to determine 
the extent to which each member of 
the class had grasped the principles 
of instruction. The talks proved to 
be so well worked up that they were 
in themselves of great value. Prae- 
tice in public speaking was likewise 
secured, nearly all of these talks be- 
ing given without notes, although 
carefully prepared beforehand. 
® 
DeceMBerR Was CoMPETITION month 


in the 65th Infantry. Four major 
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events in rifle competition and in ath- 
letics were held at the post of San 
Juan, Porto Rico. Company G won 
by a small margin over Company M, 
last year’s winner, the Bullard 
track and field meet. The regimental 
track and field meet was taken by 
A. In the rifle shooting 
events, Company L, of Henry Bar- 
racks annexed the Harvey trophy, 
while Company C won the distinction 
of being the representative of the regi- 
ment on the Chief of Infantry’s Com- 
bat Team. 


in 


Company 


® 
A REGIMENTAL COMMANDER writes to 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, as follows: 
Every now and then something new 


crops up and sticks out like a sore 
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thumb and the latest in that line was 
brought to my attention last 
when many junior officers joined f; 
foreign service without one stick of 
furniture, expecting to find quarters 
equipped with it and when non 
proved to be available, they had to go 
in debt to purchase furniture, sine 
they had blown in all their pay o1 
leaves of absences, ete. 

Now it appears to me that the furni 
ture shortage should be made know: 
to the service at large, that officers 
going on foreign service should be i: 
formed that upon their return to th 
United States, they will require heavy 
furniture whether assigned to duty 
with troops or D. O. L., duty; that 
junior officers on D. O. L., duty, « 
attending schools, should be notified 
that upon their relief from same, they 
will in all probability be assigned t 








Company G, 4th Infantry With Recently Won Trophies 





This organization, whose commander has been Capt. Clyde A. Lundy since 1924, wor 
the field day cup for 1926 at Fort George Wright, Wash., by a close margin of two 


first places over Company H. In addition, this company has won four other athleti 
trophies in the past two years. The company started its winning by capturing the 
post volley ball championship in the fall of 1925. The inter-company basket ball league 
championship, following the volley ball league, was also won by Company G. It was 
barely nosed out of winning the 1926 baseball championship by Company H, and had 
to be satisfied with second place. During the Citizens’ Military Training Camp of 
1926, the students assigned to Company G won all-around honors in the track, field, 
and baseball contests. The 1926 basket ball season again found Company G 
the winner of the coveted silver trophy. Cups for competitive drill and for competitive 
inspection of barracks were won in addition to the athletic trophies won during the 
past two years. 

First Sergt. Charles Miller, who has completed his thirty years’ service, would not 
submit his application for retirement until the eompany had won the large cup. Cap 
tain Lundy gives great credit to his first sergeant and to Sergeants Foley and Gilmor¢ 

for their enthusiasm and allegiance in helping develop the company in athletics 
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station where heavy furniture is 
+ available for issue. 
® 
(ur Crvemwnati Chamber of Com- 
ree trophy for efficiency was won 
Company F of the 10th Infantry, 
r the quarter ending January 12, and 
this organization will be permitted to 
carry the ‘‘exeellent’’ streamer, 
awarded to rifle companies, for the 
next three months. Capt. M. E. Hal- 
van commands the company. The 
fort Thomas Men’s trophy, awarded 
quarterly for the best organization out- 
side of the rifle companies, was won by 
Company H, Capt. Ross Baldwin, com- 
manding. 
® 
(uRIstMAS DINNERS throughout the 
Infantry serviee were as customary the 
scenes of happy festivities. In the 9th 
Infantry, the Service Company pre- 
pared a special spread that was at- 
tended by the division commander of 
the 2d Division, Maj. Gen. Wm. D. 
(‘onnor, and family; the commanding 


general, 3d Brigade, Brig. Gen. Frank 
R. MeCoy, and family; Col. E. G. Pey- 
ton, 9th Inf., and family; Lieut. Col. 
Chas. J. Nelson, 9th Inf., and family; 
the regimental adjutant, Capt. M. B. 
Ridgway; regimental supply officer, 
Capt. H. M. Evans, and family; per- 
sonnel adjutant, Ist Lieut. E. T. Me- 
Cullough; plans and operations officer, 
Ist Lieut. L. R. Nachman; Capt. H. A. 
Andres, commanding Service Com- 
pany, 9th Inf., and family. Short 
talks were made by Generals Connor 
and McCoy, and Colonel Peyton. 
Musie was furnished by the 9th In- 
fantry orchestra. The dinner was ar- 
ranged by Captain Andres, who was 
ably assisted by Ist Sgt. Robert L. 
Nuckolls and Mess Set. Morris Fried. 

Special menu ecards graced the 
heavily ladened boards of most organi- 
zations. An especially handsome one 
was provided for Company G, 27th 
Infantry, commanded by Capt. Ora E. 
Paxton, in which many beautiful illus- 
trations of Hawaiian scenery appeared. 


In the Realm of Sports 


[\ the 29th Infantry awards for pro- 
ficieney in athletics are being made 
according to the varsity system. Only 
regimental champions and members of 
company and battalion teams who are 
champions will be awarded ‘‘letters,’’ 
the numerals ‘‘29.’’ These will be 
worn on black sweaters, white for 
basketball, baseball, wrestling, swim- 
ming and football, and red for soecer 
and boxing. 

The 21st Infantry has recently 
adopted the plan of requiring the 
wearing on sweaters of prescribed in- 
signia symbolizing the sport, replacing 


the former method of awarding stars 
for all sports. In case an athlete re- 
ceives a subsequent award in a par- 
ticular sport he will be permitted to 
wear a star for each such award, this 
star to be superimposed on the symbol 
of the sport. 
ad 

Poto Teams from Fort Benning and 
the 22d Infantry participated in the 
Southeastern polo tournament held at 
Fort McPherson, Ga., in December. 
The Infantry teams made a fine show- 
ing but failed to win the champion- 
ship title, it going to the especially 
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strong team of the 6th Cavalry of 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
ad 

IN THE HOTLY contested football se- 
ries of the 2d Division, the Ist Infan- 
try won the championship for 1926. 
The result was in doubt until the final 
game with the 20th Infantry in which 
the latter was defeated 45 to 0. Had 
the 1st Infantry lost this game the 
championship would have gone to the 
23d Infantry. Capt. J. W. McKenna 
coached the 1st Infantrymen, while 
Bowersock at quarterback won the 
honors for stellar performance. The 
football season at Fort Sam Houston 
was about a month late owing to the 
filming of the motion picture, 
** Wings.’’ 

® 

THE Fietp Meer Tropuy of the 4th 
Infantry at Fort Wright, 
Wash., was awarded for the year 1926 
to Company G. 


‘ . . 
George 


The scoring was close 
throughout the year, with Companies 
H and F strong contenders, but a final 
rally put Company G over the top 
with a grand total of 38 firsts, 36 
seconds and 27 thirds. As the rules 
barred any individual from entering 
an event in which he had scored a 
place in the two months preceeding, 
each company was forced to rotate 
entries, with the result that nearly 
every man in each company tried out 
for or entered some event during the 
year. Keen but healthy competition 
was maintained throughout. 

The system of monthly field meets 
is being continued in 1927. 

® 

EarRLy IN DeceMBER the 30th In- 
fantry and other units stationed at 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
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2ist Infantry Sprinters in Hawaii 


Private Cerny on the right holding 
cups he won in the six-mile All- 
Chinese Athletic Club race and the 
six-mile Territorial Fair race ii 
1926. Sergeant Nather, left, was 
runner-up in the Territorial race 
for which he received the silver 
medal 


were assembled in the Y. M. C. A 
ditorium for the ceremony of prese! 
tation of the football championship 
the Pacific Coast to the team repr 
senting the Ninth Corps Area. Th 
Army’s team defeated the Navy’s 
entry on the West Coast on Armistic 
Day. 


) 


(-) 


Mas. P. W. 
ing the Infantry demonstration bat 
talion (3d Battalion, 20th Infantry 
at the Field Artillery School at Fort 
Sill, Okla., recently organized an in 


NEWGARDEN, command 


ter-company basketball league. The 


battalion is always very active in ath 
leties and has won a number of cham 
pionships from their Field Artillery 
brethren. 
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The Unit Commander’s Work 


HE opinion is being expressed in 
‘toe circles of the National Guard 
that the requirements of the Federal 
regulations upon the commanders of 
National Guard units are too severe, 
and that this is the cause of many sep- 
arations from the National Guard by 
It is contended that the 
time required for National Guard 


esignation. 


work and that needed for earning a 
living are not capable of equitable bal- 
ance under the demands now being 
made upon the commanders of units. 
While it is accepted as fact that un- 
der the present system of training the 
National Guard has reached a high 
point of efficiency, yet it is not deemed 
wise by those familiar with the prob- 
lems of the National Guard to make 
the position of unit commander so 
burdensome as to cause an undue 
number of resignations of conscien- 
tious and interested officers. 

In this connection, the comments 
made by the Jowa Guardsman on the 
administrative duties of an organiza- 
tion commander are of interest. After 
listing ten duties that the company 
commander must perform to conduct 
his administration properly, the arti- 
cle states that failure to perform the 
duties are invariably met by this ex- 
cuse, “‘I haven’t the time and ean’t 
afford to look after all the corre- 
spondenee, reports, drill, and other 
duties required.’’ The following is the 
comment ; 


Certainly a lot is expected of a com- 
manding officer, but if he is not will- 
ing to do the things he is paid to do 
how can he expect his junior officers, 
nonecoms and the rest of the men of 
his organization to perform their 
duties or report for drill? A buck pri- 
vate has as much right to stay away 
from drill and offer the same excuse. 

It is doubtful if any commanding 
officer, by putting in several nights or 
perhaps a full day each week, can 
alone perform all the required duties 
and have a satisfactory organization. 
He might do all the work, and the pay 
he receives would sufficiently reim- 
burse him for his time, but he would 
have a one-man organization that 
would last exactly as long as he did. 

On the other hand, it is unfair for 
him to keep the administrative pay 
and expect or compel a subordinate to 
‘‘run’’ the organization. 

The proper way would be to parcel 
out the work to junior officers and 
noncoms, using care to see that the 
work is equally divided in proportion 
to rank and grade. A commanding 
officer who can do this is entitled to 
his administrative pay. To do it prop- 
erly he must keep in touch with each 
individual to see that the work is ex- 
ecuted, but it will be unnecessary for 
him to attend personally to the details 
and he will have sufficient time to 
take care of special duties which come 
up from time to time. 


An interesting discussion appears 
elsewhere in this section of the pres- 
ent issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL on 


the subject of allocation of duties. 
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Field Officers’ Course at Infantry School 


HE National Guard and Reserve 
Field Officers’ course at the Infan- 
try School began on January 4, at- 
tended by twenty-one officers of the 
National Guard and three of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. The course of 
six weeks covers in general the sub- 
jects pursued by the Advanced Class 
majoring on tacties of Infantry. In 
the class are one colonel, five lieuten- 
ant colonels and eighteen 
Those attending are: 
Colonel Roy S. Rochelle, 117th Inf., 
Tennessee N. G.; Lieutenant Colonels 
Wayne R. Allen, 159th Inf., California 
N. G.; Wilbur F. Leitzell, 28th Divi- 
sion, Penna. N. G.; Herbert W. 
Meyers, Inf. Res.; Earl P. Roy, 31st 
Division, Louisiana N. G.; Chester H. 
Wilson, 124th Inf., Florida N. G.; and 
Majors Andrew A. Anderson, 205th 


majors. 


Inf., Minn. N. G.; James A. Bell, 1301) 
Inf., Okla. N. G.; Louis V. Crockett. 
Staff, Kentucky N. G.; John L. |), 

Groot, Inf. Res.; William MeK. Duny. 
29th Division, Virginia N. G.; Gilbert 
C. Greenwalt, 168th Inf., Iowa N. «.-. 
John C. Grimley, 369th Inf., N. Y_N. 
G.; William C. Groom, 129th Inf., [\\j- 
nois N. G.; Girard S. M. MeHeunry, 
153d Inf., Arizona N. G.; Miguel A 
Munoz, 205th Inf., Porto Rico N. G.. 
Patrick F. O’Brian, 182d Inf., Mass 
N. G.; Gerald P. O’Keefe, 122d Inf. 
Georgia N. G.; Charles D. Riley, Staff 
W. Va. N. G.; James G. Rivers, 14th 
Inf., Mass. N. G.; George Wanger, 
56th Inf. Brig., Penna. N. G.; James 
A. Webb, 167th Inf., Alabama N. (.: 
Stanley J. Wyatt, Inf. Res., and Sam- 
uel D. Davies, 106th Inf., N. Y. N. G 





Methods to Obtain Drill Attendance 


N response to letters from the com- 

mander of the 40th Division, Maj. 
Gen. David P. Barrows, two of the 
companies of the California National 
Guard who have been successful in 
obtaining high percentages of drill at- 
tendance explained their methods. 

Capt. John D. Hubbard, command- 
ing Company G, 184th Infantry, 
wrote : 

When we first recruited this com- 
pany last March we were very care- 
ful of the personnel. We refused sev- 
eral applicants. It delayed our mus- 
ter somewhat, but was worth it, for 
as soon as it became known that our 
company was select we had no trouble 
in filling up with the right kind of 
men. 


The next step was at our first drill 
a heart-to-heart talk with the men 
We then decided that we would |» 
nothing but the very best type 0! 
Guard company and all agreed to 
work hard to that end, each man and 
officer to his job, and to sacrifice that 
one night a week to the service of our 
country, even at great personal cost if 
necessary. So the main answer 1s 
really the morale of the type of meu 
in Company G. 

I have also followed the policy of 
taking the men into our confidence 
as much as possible as to future plans, 
also always ready for suggestions that 
can in any way make us better. We 
strive to make the whole unit a moe! 
one aS far as we can. And we are 
willing to put real energy and brains 
into our effort. Each man that comes 
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for enlistment has his name read 
fore the company so that if he is 
not right the man who comes to me 
orivately, states his objection, an in- 
stigation is made and then we act. 
\) this way we have already kept out 
f our ranks at least five men who 
ad been convicted of various crimes 
nd they did not get in. 

We try to vary our training sched- 
ile so as to avoid repetition or mo- 
notony. We give danees or entertain- 
ments at least onee a month. We pro- 
vide for the social comfort of the men 
vith a special room with ecard and 
pool tables, boxing gloves, basketball, 
ete, 

We are deeply concerned with the 
personal welfare of each man outside 
of drill, and they know it. 

Capt. Harry G. Brown, commanding 
Company L, 160th Infantry, explained 
his method as follows: 


‘‘Responsibility has been placed 
squarely where it belongs, and a rigid 
complianee exacted in conformity 
with such responsibility.’’ For exam- 
ple, a captain is responsible for the at- 
tendanee, instruction, deportment, ap- 
pearanee, replacements, ete., of his 
company of 60 men. To oceupy him- 
self with those subjeets multiplied by 
i0 is quite a problem, so he shifts it 
at onee to the shoulders of two lieu- 
tenants, they in turn to their respee- 
tive platoon sergeants, each platoon 
sergeant divides his responsibility 
with his two seetion sergeants, each 
section sergeant has two corporals 
with whom to divide his responsi- 
bility, and finally the corporal has his 
syuad, for which he is in turn held 
responsible for the above require- 
ents. 

To be more specific : Analyze the at- 
\endanee records of your company for 
six months, and classify 100 per cent- 
ers, 95 per centers, 90 per centers, ete. 
Noneoms must have better than +95 
per cent to hold rank. Promotions 
should only be twice yearly, just be- 
lore Christmas, and camp. Corporals 


may act as sergeants, privates as cor- 
porals, over a period of months to 
demonstrate fitness for advancement. 
Tasks should be given them to make 
them prove fitness for promotion. 

When analysis of attendance ree- 
ords are completed and classifications 
made, divide the company into pla- 
toon organization as called for in 
tables of organization, making as 
equable a distribution of 100 per cent- 
ers, 95 per centers, 90 per centers, ete., 
and deadwood through the squads as 
possible. Each corporal or acting cor- 
poral is then called in and told: 
“This is a list of names, addresses, 
and phone numbers— both home and 
business—of men assigned to you. 
You are going on trial in an even 
competition with the other corporals. 
These are your men. Nothing less 
than 100 per cent for all is your goal. 
You may never make it, but you are 
expected and ordered to work for it. 
You must constantly check up on your 
men to keep them coming, and if for 
any reason you can’t keep them com- 
ing you must get new ones to take 
their place. You have at least five 
helpers in your team, and you must 
produce satisfactory results, or some- 
one else will take your place!’’ Ser- 
geants are held responsible for their 
corporals, and lieutenants for their 
sergeants. 

The contributing factors toward 
the success of this plan are capable 
of almost unlimited development. 
This company used innumerable 
schemes to find the ‘‘Open Sesame”’ 
to keep the blank files filled, and solve 
the recruiting problem. It is no prob- 
lem; its solution is within the hands 
of each company commander. Decen- 
tralize responsibility, placing if 
squarely where it belongs with the 
men themselves, but organized so that 
they can function, and then penalize 
delinquents by various means until 
they correct their deficiencies. 


This may be done in many ways, 
but must be constructive so as not to 
alienate the delinquent. For example, 
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this method has proven highly satis- 
factory in Company L. Absences are 
earefully checked on drill nights, and 
all unauthorized absentees are mailed 
a post card ordering them to appear 
at the armory at 8 p. m. on the Friday 
following our Tuesday night drill to 
explain such absence. Failure to do 
so will result in some disciplinary 
measure being taken. Their corporal 
is required to produce his man for 
this examination, and when they ap- 
pear the delinquent’s excuse is lis- 
tened to and analyzed, and delinquent 
shown how he has injured himself, his 
company, and his country, by his 
absence. He is warned of what he 
may expect from like occurrence in 
future and dismissed. The lesson is 


usually sufficient, and is seldom used 
now in Company L. 

The next thing is to swear recruits 
into the company in such an impres.- 
sive and dignified manner that there 
is no room for doubt left in their 
minds that they have taken an oath 
that they must live up to, and that no 
mental reservations or side-stepping 
will be countenanced. Carefully ex- 
plain his duty under his oath, and the 
penalties for disobedience, and by 
holding them to it fine attendance rec- 
ords become a point of view with each 
man in the company, and each new 
one coming in thinks in no other 
terms. That is a gradual develop. 
ment which all companies are capahle 
of accomplishing. 





The Regular Army Joins the National Guard 


NOTHER Regular Army officer has 
A **joined’’ the National Guard. 
The Adjutant General of Texas an- 
nounces the appointment of First 
Lieut. Walter H. Reid, A. C., as major, 
Air Corps, Texas National Guard and 
his assignment to the 36th Division Air 
Corps as commanding officer. 

This appointment brings the total of 
Regular Army officers who hold com- 
missions in the National Guard up to 
twenty-seven. 

Maj. Gen. E. J. Williams, command- 
ing the 30th Division, tops the list in 
rank. General Williams, who holds the 
rank of colonel of Infantry in the Reg- 
ular Army, was formerly executive offi- 
cer in the Militia Bureau. Two chiefs 
of staff of National Guard divisions are 
in the group; Col. Fred L. Price, 38th 
Div., Indiana National Guard, and Col. 
Loren C. Grieves, 33d Div., Illinois 
National Guard. 

Col. Maurice D. Welty, commands 
the 205th Infantry in Minnesota, and 
Col. Marshall G. Randal commands the 


143d Field Artillery in California. 
Lieut. Col. Evan D. Cameron, Jr., is 
signal officer of the 37th Division, Ohio 
National Guard, while the remainder 
of the list, assigned as executive officers 
or additional lieutenant colonels with 
National Guard regiments, all with 
rank of lieutenant colonel, are as 
follows: 

Wm. Clarke, 192d F. A., Conn. 

Ray H. Evans, 5th Inf., Md. 

Woodfine G. Jones, 124th Inf., Fla. 

Harland F. Seeley, 156th Inf., La. 

Grover B. Egger, 155th Inf., Miss. 

Gordon H. MeCoy, 115th F. A. 
Tenn. 

Harry H. 
Regt., Ohio. 

Benjamin H. Hensley, 149th Inf., 
Kentucky. 

Clinton Rush, 8th Inf., Il. 

Myron G. Browne, 131st Inf., Ill. 

Herman H. F. Gossett, 124th Inf., 
Illinois. 

David F. Hogan, 108th Med. Regt., 
Illinois. 


VanKirk, 112th Med. 
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Clifford A. Eastwood, 112th Cav., 
lexas. 

Lester A. Sprinkle, Cav., N. M. 

Eustace P. Strout, 180th Inf., Okla. 

Alexander W. Cleary, 162d Inf., Ore. 

(larenee M. MeMurray, 186th Inf., 
(dregon., 

Rhey T. Holt, 108th Cav., La. 

John R. Devall, 140th Inf., Mo. 

James W. F. Allen, 153d Inf., Ark. 


The willingness of the States to offer 
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commissions to Regular Army officers 
on duty with the National Guard as in- 
structors, the desire of these officers to 
receive the commissions, and the coop- 
eration of the War Department in mak- 
ing possible their acceptance, are all 
indicative of the spirit of camaraderie, 
the pull-together idea, that is becoming 
increasingly evident between the Reg- 
ular establishment and the National 
Guard. 





National Guard Recruiting 


ECRUITING in the Regular Army 

has developed to such an extent 
since the World War as to be consid- 
ered almost a science. Recruiting in 
the National Guard has not kept pace 
as far as methods are concerned. Al- 
though there has been little system 
used to secure results for the National 
Guard as a whole, various States or 
units in States have evolved systems of 
their own which have produced excel- 
lent results. 

One reason for the lack of a general 
recruiting system for the National 
Guard is the fact that the strength 
limitations imposed on States has made 
it necessary to use intensive methods 
to secure new men. In spite of the 
large turnover of personnel units have 
no difficulty in maintaining the re- 
quired numbers. This is not true in all 
cases, and a simple system of securing 
recruits to fill the normal vacancies 
should be adopted by all units. 

The 112th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, has evolved a system 
which requires very little effort and 
at the same time produces the neces- 
sary results. Realizing that enlist- 
ments run for three years, normally, 
that organization decided that one- 





third of its personnel should be enlisted 
each year for the three-year period, 
and further that the yearly quota 
should be divided into monthly quotas 
for each unit. This system offers a 
definite objective to be reached each 
month. An organization which falls 
below this monthly quota of recruits is 
considered as unsatisfactory in its re- 
cruiting. 

After the desired number has been 
recruited there will be no further 
worry about recruits for the month. 
Additional men who wish to enlist 
during the month will, of course, be 
enlisted, desirable men being enlisted 
at any time. 

The objects to be gained by this 
method are: 

a. A gradual acquisition and absorp- 
tion of recruits without lowering the 
military efficiency of the organization, 
as is the case when a large number of 
recruits are obtained through a drive 
of short duration. 

b. A gradual loss by expiration of 
enlistments, without seriously impair- 
ing the efficiency of the organization. 

c. No necessity for special recruit 
drives which have so many objection- 
able features, such as: 
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1. Expense. 


bo 


Impression given to the public 
that the organization is hard up 
for men. 

Large number of recruits enter- 
ing the organization at one time, 
lowering its efficiency. 

d. Insures more eare being taken in 


——s 


equipment of recruits, which will give 
them the right start and save trouble 
for the organization commander. 

Reenlistments for one year or gains 
by transfers are not considered in the 
monthly objective to be attained as 
such enlistments, plus enlistments in 
excess of the monthly quota of three- 
year men offsets losses by desertion, 
transfer and discharge before expira- 
tion of term of enlistment. 

It will readily be seen that the above 
method imposes very little hardship on 
any one individual, and yet offers as- 


















surance that every unit in the regi. 
ment will always be up to the strength 
requirement, with the added assura)i 
that at all times each unit will have in 
its rank a minimum of recruits. Suc 
a system obviates the old reeruiting 
drive so often held just before going 
to the summer training camps with the 
resultant influx of green men who must 
spend half of this camp period away 
from their unit receiving reeruit in- 
struction. 

The methods described in this arti 
cle are by no means the only ones which 
are effective. Undoubtedly other units 
have methods equally effective. The 
Militia Bureau of the War Department 
is anxious to know the various systems 
in use in the several States and wi! 
gladly publish to the National Guard 
any which have been productive o/ 
results. 





Company Administration’ 


By Masor Frep H. Kewiey, 111th Infantry 


T IS almost an axiom among Na- 

tional Guard officers that ‘‘the eom- 
pany commander is the cart-horse of 
the Guard.’’ Certainly upon the 
shoulders of that individual rest re- 
sponsibilities whose importance can 
hardly be overstated. 

Paragraph 440, of National Guard 
Regulations, defines his duties in part. 
It says, ‘‘The commanding officer of a 
company is responsible for the in- 
struction, tactical efficiency and pre- 
paredness for field service of his com- 
pany, for its appearance and disci- 
pline, for the care and preservation 
of its equipment, and for the proper 














performance of duties connected with 
its pay, clothing, accounts, reports 
and returns.’’ It might also add that 
he is responsible for all funds belong- 
ing to the organization; for the main- 
tenance of its morale; for the neces- 
sary recruiting to keep the preseribed 
strength where it belongs; for the at. 
tendance at drills and camps of in- 
struction of all members of the unit 
who have not been specifically ex. 
cused; and, in the small-town com- 
panies, the administration of the loca! 
armory, which is sometimes one man + 
job in itself. 

The difficulty which a great man) 





*Talk delivered before annual convention of Pennsylvania N. G. Assn., as reported in 


Our State Army and Navy Journal. 
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oficers have in performing this mass 
of duties to the satisfaction of them- 
selves and of their superiors is un- 
doubtedly the reason that there is a 
relatively large annual turnover 
among the unit commanders of the 
National Guard. But, if the duties are 
so many, and the responsibilities so 
creat that a considerable number of 
officers have to resign every year, how 
is it that we are able to retain any 
captains in the Guard? There, I 
think, lies the answer, and it can be 
expressed in two words—executive 
ability. 

What does executive ability imply? 
It implies the intelligent direction of 
the work of others, to the end that the 
burdens are equally distributed and 
satisfactory results are produced. 

I don’t believe that a very great 
proportion of men are born execu- 
tives, but I do believe that the knack 
can be aequired and, once acquired, 
that it ean be broadened and devel- 
oped, and I sineerely hope that the 
ideas expressed here, which are far 
from being original, will perhaps en- 
able some bedeviled company com- 
mander to see his way clear to utilize 
to a fuller extent the abilities of his 
officers in the administration of his 
command, 

The start of the whole thing is the 
mental attitude. A company com- 
mander must get one vital point fixed 
in his mind. He must realize that not 
one man in a hundred thousand has a 
mind great enough to allow him to 
perform the million details connected 
with his job and still view the prog- 
ress and the needs of his unit in their 
broadest aspects. He cannot be down 
on the job with a pick and shovel, and 
at the same time be up on a tower di- 


reecting the running of the entire un- 
dertaking. Applying this to the com- 
pany commander, there is no ques- 
tion about his post. It is up on the 
tower, where he can see what is going 
on in the present, and what is to come 
in the future—especially the latter. 

Onee any man realizes this, he is 
well on the way to becoming an exce- 
utive of sorts. His next step is to 
decide upon how he is to get out from 
under all the detail work. From this 
point onward, I am going to ask your 
indulgence while I speak of my own 
experience with my former company. 

My exeursion into the so-called 
realms of the executive dates from a 
talk I had one evening some years ago 
with my battalion commander, Maj. 
George Wanger, now the executive 
officer of the 56th Infantry Brigade. 
Major Wanger told me, in substance, 
what I have just said with regard to 
the work of a company commander. 
He also told me that he, as a company 
commander, had always made it a 
rule never to make up a report, file a 
paper, or write a letter if there was 
one of his officers or noncommissioned 
officers present. He would have the 
other fellow do it, even though, for 
the first few times, it took a great deal 
longer to get it done than it would 
have had he done it himself. How- 
ever, the policy in a short time 
brought its own reward. Whenever 
something had to be attended to, 
there was always somebody around 
besides the captain who could take 
eare of it. This point was not alto- 
gether lost on me, and I proceeded to 
try out the theory. 

I started in with the State and com- 
pany funds. I had always done all 
the work in connection with this my- 
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self—as I had done with all of the ad- 
ministrative work. So I called in my 
junior officer and told him that hence- 
forth we would be governed by Army 
Regulations, and that he would from 
this time on, enter very actively upon 
his job as recorder of the company 
council, which had been, up until the 
present, an honorary position. I said 
that I would tell him which fund was 
to be used to pay our bills, and that I 
would, of course, sign all checks, but 
that the verification of invoices, the 
preparation of checks and vouchers, 
the entries in the council book and 
the balancing of all accounts was 
hereafter to be exclusively his respon- 
sibility and not mine. 

One month was all the time needed 
to show that he was just as good an 
Army bookkeeper as I was and, fur- 
thermore, that I was saving several 
hours work per month. 

Our next experiment was with the 
property, which was, is and probably 
always will be far and away the 
greatest grief in any officer’s life. We 
made one lieutenant property officer. 
Now this was, so far, nothing new. 
We had always had a property officer, 
for the very good reason that each 
year the inspectors asked if we had 
one, and we had judged that an affir- 
mative reply to this question was in 
order. This time, however, we made 
it stick, and for a while I know it 
stuck pretty hard. Our property was 
in a terrible jam. We had made a 
change for the worse in supply ser- 
geants a short time previously, and I 
believe that any company commander 
present who has gone through that 
experience can appreciate what the 
new property officer was up against. 
For several weeks it looked as though 


















































all the king’s horses and all Major 
Luttringer’s men could never get our 
property in order again, but finally 
things began to shape up. The lieu. 
tenant was compelled to burn the mid- 
night oil in pretty respectable quan. 
tities before he was through, but he 
got there in the end in very good 
style. He had, to work with him, the 
supply sergeant and the mechanic. 
My own participation in these activi- 
ties was confined to signing my name 
and imparting whatever information 
and advice was needed. The property 
officer kept all the records and pre- 
pared all the vouchers. This latter he 
did with lead pencil on a blank form 
and the company clerk typed the 
necessary number of copies. 

It is hard to measure the beneficial 
results of this delegation of responsi- 
bility. I know it saved me hours and 
hours of drudgery a month, and I do 
not believe that the lieutenant felt 
that he was being imposed on, for he 
is now the company commander of 
that unit, and I feel sure that he does 
not regret one minute of the time he 
spent in learning, at first hand, the 
Army’s system of property account- 
ability and responsibility. 

There now remained the office end 
of the work: the preparation of re- 
ports, returns, pay-rolls and other rec- 
ords; their disposition and filing; the 
famous field desk twins, A and B; the 
pouch full of orders, bulletins, memos, 
circulars, letters, or what have you, 
which came in every week. Who was 
to take care of all this? By this time 
I was so well sold on the system that 
my attitude was ‘‘ Anybody except the 
eaptain,’’ and the other lieutenant 
drew the ticket. 


He was made administration officer 
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and, in practice, he got all the duties 
which did not go to the other officer. 
lle utilized the services of the first 
sergeant and of the company clerk 
wherever possible. None of us was 
-ompelled to slight the Grill floor as 
a result of this new line-up of duties, 
and as the lieutenant’s knowledge of 
the work, and of the regulations gov- 
erning it increased, the administration 
of the company proceeded with in- 
creasing smoothness. The worst of 
the detail work was now gone from 
my shoulders and the part which I 
kept I regarded as the most important 
from the standpoint of the good of 
the entire company—morale, recruit- 
ing and drill attendance. I also di- 
rected the correspondence, dictating it 
all to the company clerk. That com- 
pany clerk was one of the main- 
springs in the entire machine. He was 
a stenographer by occupation and a 
mighty good one and in addition he 
‘‘took to’? Army paperwork from the 
start of his enlistment. 

I now had time to do two things 
which it was impossible for me to do 
before. I had time to look back at 
our past shortcomings, and learn; and 
| had time to look ahead, and plan. 
There was also presented the oppor- 
tunity to keep in closer touch with 
the individual members of the com- 
pany and to remedy anything there 
which might be hurting us, such as 
drill attendance. But this was not all. 
Somewhere in the regulations it says 
that inspection is one of the functions 
of command. Applied to our com- 
pany, this means that I was checking 
up constantly on the execution of 
those parts of company administra- 
tion which were performed by others. 
Much more inspection was necessary 





at first, of course, than after we had 
things running right, but there was 
never a time when some of it was not 
necessary. 

After a thorough tryout, lasting 
about a year, I called the officers to- 
gether and told them that it was our 
mutual wish that each of them would 
one day command a company and that 
to be able to do this, they should both 
know all sides of company adminis- 
tration. I then suggested that they 
exchange duties for the next twelve 
months, to which they agreed. This 
time it did not take nearly so long to 
get under way, and when that year 
was up, they again changed jobs. The 
system was now working perfectly, 
and I can recommend it to any com- 
pany commander as a basis for work- 
ing out his problems. 

Last spring the system received its 
acid test. In April the first lieutenant 
was transferred to a position which 
kept him away from home for the 
greater portion of the year and he had 
to resign his commission. At the same 
time, | was promoted and the second 
lieutenant was made captain. 

Were the records in shape when the 
property and funds were transferred? 
One day in Harrisburg resulted in the 
complete transfer of all property and 
funds, both State and Federal. The 
new captain came home with all his 
new responsibilities on his shoulders. 
So far as I can recall, he has not to 
this day had to ask me any questions 
about company administration, be- 
cause he had learned it by perform- 
ing the duties in connection therewith, 
as the authors of the regulations in- 
tended that all lieutenants should 
learn it. 


If any company commander is not 
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teaching his officers their duties in the 
administration of his company by re- 
quiring them actually to perform 
those duties, he is very gravely 
wronging them, his company and him- 
self. He is wronging his officers by 
deliberately cutting in half their in- 
terest in their work by holding them 







down to positions of glorified drill s.y- 
geants in a one-man company; he js 
stifling their desire to advance them. 
selves in their professional know!|- 
edge; he is smothering himself under 
a mountain of details, and he is <e- 
priving his organization of his own 
and of his subaltern’s best efforts. 





Here and There With the Guard 


“HE finest National Guard unit I 

have ever seen’’ was the com- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Milton Foreman 
when he inspected the 132d Regiment 
of the 33d Division, which is Chi- 
eago’s own regiment of the National 
Guard. 

*‘Generals ordinarily aren’t given 
to such praise,’’ states the Chicago 
Evening American editorially on De- 
eember 23. ‘‘It would not have been 
forthcoming had not General Fore- 
man been certain the regiment is well 
trained, well equipped and of that 
high morale that will enable it to be a 
credit to Chicago should it be ealled 
to the defense of the city and 
country.’’ 

To this regiment, commanded by 
Col. Fred E. Rand, also went the dis- 
tinction of winning the cup presented 
by the division commander to the most 
efficient regiment in Camp Grant dur- 
ing the 1926 field training period. 

® 

Company F, 161st INFANTRY, Wash- 
ington National Guard, which assisted 
during a fire in the State penitentiary 
some time ago, received many com- 
mendations from the public for the 
part played. by the company in the 
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emergency. Not dissimilar to all 
phases of work of soldiers there was 
present a certain amount of humor, 
and of the numerous yarns arising out 
of this occasion was this one: 

The ‘‘cons’’ in the prison yard were 
yapping at the men on the wall and 
calling them all sorts of names and 
inferring that they couldn’t hit a barn 
and ought to go back to the boy-scout 
troop. About this time, a big colored 
buck con spotted Sergeant Hap 
Beaver walking post, with hash-marks 
from wrist to elbow. The inmate 
shouted to his gang, ‘‘Boy scout, hell, 
that boy’ll shoot you sho’. He done 
been in lots of armies befo’ he hit 
here.”’ 


® 


THe MINNESOTA NATIONAL GuarD 
will shortly have available a series of 
medals for award to members who ful- 
fill the requirements for special dis- 
tinction. There will be a medal of 
valor, a medal of merit, good conduct 
medal for enlisted men, and a serv- 
ice medal. The service medal will be 
issued for five years’ service, and a 
clasp will be provided for each subse- 
quent five years’ of service. The pro- 
posed medals are now in the hands of 
the artists for final design. 
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A Sweeping Change of Policy 


HAT may be described as a 
W nwcetal revision of policy con- 
cerning Reserve officers was promul- 
gated by the War Department on Jan- 
uary 10. That a change would be 
fortheoming had long been anticipated, 
as it was quite evident to those who 
have studied the methods of promo- 
tion, reappointment, varying interest 
manifested by holders of commission in 
the Reserve, and other phases of the 
personnel problem that some action 
was necessary for the benefit both of 
the corps itself and of the nation in 
time of emergency. 

The opinion has long been held in 
Reserve circles as well as in the minds 
of those concerned with the affairs of 
the Organized Reserves, that the list 
of Reserve officers should in some way 
he purged of a great many names of 
officers who have no interest whatso- 
ever in the corps excepting for the 
prestige it gives them socially and 
otherwise. It was evident, too, that 
requirements for promotion were in 
need of revision, especially as they 
pertain to those officers who have had 
little or no experience in war. 


ACTIVE AND INACTIVE OFFICERS 


The new policy provides that dur- 
ing the five-year period in which a 
commission is held, a Reserve officer 
must eomply with certain conditions 
indicative of his interest and which 
will better qualify him for the eom- 


mission he holds. By this process the 
‘*active’’ officers will be separated 
from the ‘‘inactive.’’ If an officer 
fails to comply with the conditions set 
forth below he may elect to be hon- 
orably discharged or to be recommis- 
sioned in the Unassigned Section of 
the O. R. C. 

A eaptain or lieutenant, during the 
five-year period immediately preceding 
his reappointment, must have shown 
that: 

1. He has obtained during his cur- 
rent appointment a certificate of ca- 
pacity for promotion to the next 
higher grade, or 

2. He has during his current ap- 
pointment obtained a certificate of ca- 
pacity for his present grade, or 

3. He has indicated during his eur- 
rent appointment his interest in mili- 
tary affairs by having a written record 
of at least 300 hours of correspondence 
school work, attendance at classes or 
active participation with troops on in- 
active duty training (in computing the 
300 hours, active duty training periods 
of 15 days will be considered as 60 
hours’ eredit), or 

4. He has been on active duty dur- 
ing his current appointment for a pe- 
riod of 3 months or longer, or 

5. He has satisfactorily completed 
during his current appointment the 
prescribed correspondence course of 
instruction for Reserve officers at the 
special service schools of his branch or 
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the special course for Reserve officers 
at the Command and General Staff 
School or the Army War College or a 
full course at one of the above men- 
tioned schools. 

An officer above the grade of ecap- 
tain must in addition pass the physical 
examination as prescribed for original 
appointment in the O. R. C. within one 
year of date of reappointment. 

Reappointment in the Unassigned 
Section is required by captains and 
lieutenants every five years, and dur- 
ing the five-year period they must qual- 
ify the same as for reappointment on 
the ‘‘active’’ list; but for majors and 
above the appointment in the Unas- 
signed Section is indefinite. There will 
be no transfers from the Unassigned 
Section to other sections of the O. R. C. 
in time of peace, nor will there be any 
promotion or active-duty training for 
officers in this section. 

The Unassigned Section will also 
contain those Reserve officers who, 
upon being physically examined prior 
to reappointment, are found to be 
physically ineapacitated for active 
service or who have feached the age 
of 64 years, provided they apply for 
the transfer. 

The policy on reappointments will 
become effective on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. In effecting the policy 
and until a five-year period has 
elapsed, only the portion of the corre- 
spondence school work or active-duty 
training periods will be required as 
corresponds to the ratio of hours to 
elapsed time. 

In determining the pro rata require- 
ments for reappointments effective 
during the calendar year 1928, an al- 
lowance of 15 hours for Reserve of- 
ficers residing within the continental 
limits of the United States and an al- 


lowance of 25 hours for those residing 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States will be made to compen. 
sate for the time necessary to notify 
Reserve officers of these requirements 
and for the period required for ad. 
vanee reports as to qualifications for 
reappointment. 

Reeords of the correspondence se}ioo| 
hours or active duty training wil! be 
kept at corps area headquarters. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION 


The conditions for obtaining promo. 
tion in the Officers’ Reserve Corps wil! 
hereafter be governed by these addi- 
tional provisions: 

1. That the officer must hold a cer. 
tificate of capacity indicating his pro- 
fessional qualifications, according to 
Army Regulations now in effect, and 

2. That there is an appropriate va. 
eancy in the grade and section in the 
corps area, branch, or activity allot- 
ment under such peace-time procure- 
ment objective as the War Depart- 
ment may establish, and 

3. That he shall have served a mini- 
mum time in grade in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps as constituted under See- 
tion 37, National Defense Act as fol- 
lows: 


As a second lieutenant 4 years 
As a first leutenant 8 years 
As a captain... ayes & YeATS 
As a major... ew BT 
As a lieutenant colonel wwe 4 years 


It is also provided that, excepting 
for those with World War experience 
as officers, that no officer will be pro- 
moted or appointed to any grade in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps higher than 
that of major unless he first shall have 
completed the full courses of instruc- 
tion required of Regular Army officers 
at the special service schools of his sec- 
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son and the full course as required of 
Regular Army officers at the Command 
and General Staff School. 

\s to general officers, no further ap- 
»oitments will be made in time of 
peace except that appointments in the 
grade of general officer, Reserve, may 
be made in the ease of federally recog- 
nized National Guard general officers, 
such appointment to terminate with 
termination of their federal recogni- 
tion as provided for in Section 36, Na- 
tional Defense Act. This policy is not 
intended to prevent the reappointment 
of the present general officers of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps under such 
regulations as the War Department 
may preseribe. It is provided that the 
eligible list from which selection for 
promotion to the grade of brigadier 
veneral, Reserve, may be made in the 
event of an emergency, will be main- 
tained as now contemplated in regu- 
lations, 

The policy provides that in cases 
where the conditions concerning pro- 
motion were complied with according 
to Army Regulations 140-5, and ree- 
ommendations were forwarded with 
reports showing vacancies, not later 
than January 8, 1927, that the nor- 
mal action under the then existing 
regulations would be taken. 


PROCUREMENT AND APPOINTMENT 


The new policy provides for the es- 
tablishment of a definite procurement 
objective of Reserve officers for peace 
time, and this objective will be an- 
nounced by the War Department in 
the near future, The objective will 
be based on the requirements for 27 
Organized Reserve Infantry and 6 
Cavalry divisions, and those additional 
required as follows: 


a. For Regular Army active and in- 
active units. 

b. For all Organized Reserve units 
of first phase of mobilization. 

c. For Philippine and Hawaiian 
Departments. 

d. For industrial mobilization. 

e. For branch installations of first 
phase of mobilization. 

f. For corps area headquarters, 

g. For National Guard units. 

h. For surplus to provide for as- 
signment of officers residing in a unit 
area only to a unit of the Organized 
Reserves. 

The procurement objective will not 
limit the appointment of certain 
classes of persons as Reserve officers, 
listed as follows: 

1. Former officers of the Army at 
any time between April 6, 1917, and 
June 30, 1919, and former Regular 
Army officers and former Reserve of- 
ficers whose appointments were not 
based on National Guard status at 
any time except those separated from 
the Army as a result of their own mis- 
conduct or who are or have been elim- 
inated from the Regular Army. These 
will be eligible in any section and to 
any grade not above the highest held 
by them in the Army at any time ex- 
cept that they will not be appointed to 
a grade above the lowest in the sec- 
tion unless a vacancy exists under the 
procurement objective. 

2. Approved graduate of the R. O. 
T. C. or C. M. T. C., or flying cadets. 
These will be eligible in the lowest 
grade of the branch for which recom- 
mended. 

3. Former federally recognized Na- 
tional Guard officers. The applicant 
may be appointed, in any grade not 
above the highest held in the Army 
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except that he will not be appointed 
to grade above the lowest in the sec- 
tion unless a vaeancy exists under the 
procurement objective above referred 
to provided he has had subsequent to 
April 16, 1917, in the Army or in the 
federally recognized National Guard 
or both, total commissioned service, re- 
gardless of grade as follows: first 
lieutenant, 4 years; captain, 12; major, 
20; lieutenant colonel, 26; colonel, 30; 
provided, that he may accept in lieu 
of the above, an appointment under 
any of the other classes of persons un- 
der which he can qualify. For ap- 
pointment in the grades of lieutenant 
colonel and colonel in peace time, ap- 
plicant must have completed the full 
courses of instruction required of Reg- 
ular Army officers at the special serv- 
ice schools of his section and the full 
course as required of Regular Army 
officers at the Command and General 
Staff School, provided that this re- 
striction will not apply in the case of 
any National Guard officer who has 
had World War experience as an of- 
ficer. 

4. Warrant officers and enlisted men 
of Regular Army, enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and National Guard, and per- 
sons who served as enlisted men or 
warrant officers between April 6, 1917, 
and November 11, 1918. These will be 
eligible for the appropriate section 
and in lowest grade thereof. 

5. Specially qualified persons may 
be appointed in any grade not above 
that of major in the Specialist Sec- 
tion, Reserve. These appointments are 
to be made only by direction of Sec- 
retary of War or the Assistant Secre- 
taries of War. 

6. In cases where examination has 
been authorized on or before January 
8, 1917, action on the recommendations 


will be taken by the War Departme:: 
under the provisions of Army Regu): 
tion 140-5 and related policies. 


ASSIGNMENT AND TRANSFER 


As soon as practicable after an . 
ficer has accepted appointment in t} 
Officers’ Reserve Corps he will |, 
placed under the assignment jurisdi 
tion of one of the following agencies 
corps area commander, chief of branc! 
or the Adjutant General. 

In case of approved selection for as 
signment to a War Department acti, 
ity not under the control of the chic‘ 
of branch, assignment to such activit) 
will be made by the Adjutant Genera! 
(general assignment group); if as 
signed to an activity under the contro! 
of a chief of branch, assignment wil! 
be made by the chief of branch 
(branch assignment group) ; if not se 
lected for either general or branch as 
signment the officer will be released to 
the proper corps area commander for 
assignment to a unit or installation 
under his control (territorial assign 
ment group). 

Reserve officers assigned to units of 
the Organized Reserves will be of th: 
grade and section specified in tables 
of organization except that no limit 
will be placed upon the number of Re 
serve officers of the lowest grade of 
the proper section which may be as 
signed to any Organized Reserve unit 
When vacancies in a unit of the Or 
ganized Reserves in grades above th: 
lowest have been filled by assignment 
in so far as officers of proper grad: 
and section are available there may be 
attached to the unit officers of th: 
proper section and regardless of grade 
in numbers sufficient to bring the tota! 
number of officers assigned and at 
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ached to the unit in grades above the 
owest up to the total number of offi- 
rs authorized by tables of organi- 
ation in grades above the lowest for 
the unit. 

Any officer under the assignment 
‘urisdietion of a corps area command- 
or may be attached for training to any 
init in the corps area without regard 
to his assignment or attachment for 
duty to another unit. 

Transfers of officers between all see- 
tions of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
except the Auxiliary Section, the Spe- 
cialists Seetion and of officers placed 
n the Unassigned Section, may be 
made upon approval of the chiefs of 
branches (sections) concerned except 
that no transfer will be made unless 
the officer desiring transfer has a cer- 
tifieate of capacity for the seetion and 
grade to which transfer is desired and 
provided there is a vacaney for him 
within the assignment jurisdiction. 
No transfers of officers from the Aux- 
iliary Seetion, the Specialists Section 
or from the Unassigned Section to any 
other sections will be made except 
that transfer may be made from the 
Unassigned Section as provided in the 
policy governing reappointment. 

Where recommendations for assign- 
ment or transfer of Reserve officers 
had been forwarded to the War De- 
partment on or before January 8, 
1927, action thereon was to be taken 
by the War Department under the 
provisions of Army Regulations 140-5 
and related policies. 


SEPARATION 
Appointments in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps are terminated by death, 
resignation, vacation of appointment 
(by virtue of accepting commission in 
the Regular Army or acceptance of 





an appointment in a different grade 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps), dis- 
charge, expiration of term of appoint- 
ment, and dismissal or dropping from 
the rolls. 

Any Reserve officer may be dis- 
charged at any time in the discretion 
of the President. Discharge will be 
the form of separation in cases not 
otherwise covered, including the fol- 
lowing : 


a. Incompatible occupation or office. 
This will include an enlistment or the 
acceptance of a commission in the 
United States Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Naval Reserve or Reve- 
nue Cutter Service. 
mandatory. 


Separation is 


b. Physical disqualification. 

c. Misconduct, inefficiency or other 
unfitness. Reports of misconduct, in 
efficiency, or other unfitness of Re- 
serve officers will, in time of peace, be 
forwarded to the department or corps 
area commander. The latter will 
cause such investigation to be made 
as is deemed necessary, or as directed 
by higher authority. If such investi- 
gation is conclusive as to unfitness to 
remain a Reserve officer, the report 
thereof will be forwarded to the War 
Department with recommendation for 
discharge. In all other cases the de- 
partment or corps area commander 
will cause to be convened a suitable 
board of not less than three officers 
to further investigate and make rec- 
ommendation. The officer whose fit- 
ness is being inquired into will be in- 
formed of the alleged inefficiency, 
misconduct, or unfitness, and will be 
given opportunity for a hearing be- 
fore the board, either in person, by 
counsel, or by brief, as he may elect. 
When practicable, one or more Re 
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serve officers will be included in the 
membership of such boards. The 
board’s proceedings, together with 
the action and recommendations of 
the convening authority thereon, will 
be forwarded to the War Department. 

d. Conviction by eivil court. Con- 
viction of a felony involves manda- 
tory discharge from commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

e. Failure to reply to communica- 


tion. Discharge made upon recom 
mendation of the corps area com 
mander in which corps area the offi 
cer resides or the chief of assignment 
jurisdiction. 

f. The entry of a Reserve office: 
into the military service of a foreign 
country or his departure from the 
United States or any territory thereof 
for such purpose will be considered 
ground for immediate discharge. 


Is Our Country Immune from Attack? 


HE honest way to approach the 
‘Tatton of national defense is first 
to decide whether our country, the 
heritage that we have received from 
our forefathers, is worth while retain- 
ing,—a business proposition. Answer 
it any way you please, but answer it 
after honest thought and study and not 
as a result of hysteria or fear. Study 
the question as you would any business 
proposition. Have we anything worth 
guarding and keeping? Have we any- 
thing that any other country desires 
enough to warrant an honest suspicion 
that some day the temptation may be 
so great that they might be tempted to 
try to wrest it from us? 

We believe that we, as a nation, are 
honest and straightforward in our in- 


ternational dealings. Perhaps we do 
wrong at times but as a rule our in- 
tentions are honest. Let us not how- 
ever assume too much virtue. Did you 
ever stop to think just how we came 
into the possession of the ground on 
which we stand? We, of course, re- 
ceived it from our forefathers, but how 
did they get it? Did they not take it 
by foree from its rightful owners? My 
point is this: we believe that we are 
more honest than other nations and yet 
some would have us believe that no 
matter what happens no nation among 
those that we consider to be less honest 
than we are will ever attempt to dis- 
turb us in the peaceful possession of 
our country. Is this reasonable? Is it 
logieal?—Col. Frank S. Cocheu, In- 
fantry. 


D 


Coordination of Reserve Matters 
The centralization of the work of the Organized 
Reserves in the War Department has been provided 
for by the establishment of an office which will prob- 
ably be known as the Reserve Bureau. A Regular 
Army officer of suitable grade and temperament will 
be selected to have charge of the office. 
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Germany 


A New Infantry 
Nchool 


The new Infantry 
School at Dresden 
was opened on No- 
vember 18, 1926. President von Hin- 
denburg and Maj. Gen. von Metzsh, 
chief of education and training, were 
present at the opening ceremonies. 
General Metzsh gave the following 
brief account of the new school: 

Some of the barracks of the former 
Saxon Cadet School have been taken 
over by the school, and some new build- 
ings including quarters for married 
noncommissioned officers and officers 
have been built. The course of instruc- 
tion at the school, which lasts about ten 
months, must be attended by the officer 
aspirants of all arms. After the first 
year the officer candidates will be as- 
signed to those branches of the service 
which they select. The candidates of 
the Infantry and motor transport corps 
will also remain in Dresden during the 
second year, whereas the candidates of 
the eavalry will go to Hanover, those 
of the artillery, transport corps and 
signal corps to Jiiterbog and those of 
the engineer corps to the Engineer 
School in Munich. 

Candidates for a commission must 
have passed the final examinations of 
a gymnasium, realgymnasium or ober- 
realschule (equal to about three years 
at an American college) before enter- 
ing the army. The first two years’ 
service must be performed as an en- 
listed man. This is followed by a year 
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at Dresden, the grade of cadet being 
given to those who pass 
tions at the end of the year. 
successfully completing the 
year’s course at an army school, the 
candidates are promoted to the grade 
of senior cadet. Candidates who have 
not the preseribed education when en- 
tering the army must first serve at 
least six years instead of four. 

The squad the 
Cadet School, which formerly accom- 
modated 8 to 10 men. have now been 
equipped to accommodate only half 
that number, Each room is a combina- 
tion bedroom and living-room. 

There are about 80 officers assigned 
to this school and approximately 1,200 
men. Every 25 men form a unit, with 
their own lecture room and are con- 
stantly under the supervision of their 
own Officer. 


the examina- 
After 
second 


rooms of former 


Russia 
Military On September 15 more than 
Schools 7,000 young officers com- 


pleted military schools and 
military political courses. Six thou- 
sand finished military schools and 1,300 
the political instruction. 
Politically the schools were divided 
as follows: 


Communists (members of Commu- 


nist party) 43% 
Young Communists 37% 
Non-Party 20% 


Thirty-six per cent of these officers 
belong to the working class, fifty-four 
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per cent to the peasant class and ten 
per cent to no social groups. 

The military political courses were 
finished by Communists only. 

During September new candidates 
were admitted to the military engineer- 
ing schools and during the present 
month to the Infantry, Cavalry and 
Artillery Schools. In view of the large 
number of candidates competitive ex- 
aminations were required and no re- 
strictions were imposed as to the 
number. 

Japan 

A special opening 

ceremony was held 

on October 1 at the 
Army Officers’ School in Tokic for a 
large class of Chinese students ad- 
mitted to the institute for the three- 
year course of study. 

The new class is a much larger one 
than usual and has representatives 
from most of the contending factions 


thinese Officers 
in Schools 


in China. The registration is as 

follows : 

Representatives from Army of— 

Chang Tso-lin........ Scie al 8 

Feng Yu-hsiang.. Ay 

Li Ching-lin. an 

Shin Ching-yang. — 

Chang Kai-shek. 1 

Others —............ hasan,” 
Total... 79 


The numbers entering the school this 
year are a remarkable increase over 
any previous enrolment since the 
World War, At the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War the school had in the 
neighborhood of two hundred Chinese 
students but this number fell away to 
practically nothing and in 1923 there 
were only two students. In 1924 there 
were four; in 1925, twenty-four and 













































this year, seventy-nine—a record j) 
erease for over a twenty-year period 

This year’s enrolment is of specia! 
interest as so many of the students rep 
resent forces which have been unde: 
pronounced bolshevik influences fo) 
some time past. They are admitte:! 
into the school under a pledge not to 
undertake any communistic propa 
ganda while studying in Japan. Twen 
ty-one young officers from Chang Kai 
shek’s Cantonese troops originally reg- 
istered for the entrance examinations 
but all but one of these were soon re- 
called to China to take an active part 
in the offensive of the southern armies. 

The preference of the Chinese for 
Japanese military schools is explained 
by the fact that those who in the past 
have gone to Japan rather than to 
American or European schools for 
their military education seem to have 
spent their time in more intensive 
study and to have derived much more 
benefit than those who attended Occi- 
dental schools. This fact has been 
demonstrated in the recent Chinese in- 
ternal wars where almost all of the 
Japanese trained officers have played 
prominent parts. In addition Chinese 
topographical conditions require the 
application of the Japanese system o! 
training and operating rather than the 
European system. 


Cavalry 
Organization 


In addition to seven- 
teen divisional cavalry 
regiments and one 
regiment at the Cavalry School, there 
are four brigades of cavalry, making a 
grand total of 73 squadrons, including 
five machine gun squadrons, in the 
Japanese Army. One of the cavalry 
brigades, the First, is located about 
twenty miles from Tokio. Severa! 
other organizations and schools are also 
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vated in the vieinity so that combined ~ 


.struction in field exercises of all arms 
i‘. greatly facilitated. 

In 1922 the First Cavalry Brigade 
-onsisted of two regiments each of four 
squadrons of about 140 enlisted men 
each, and one machine gun squadron 
which was attached to one of the regi- 
ments of the brigade. At present both 
regiments of the brigade have a ma- 
chine gun squadron and, in addition, 
each has a squadron of automatic rifles. 
The inerease in fire power is readily 
apparent. While it has been called a 
squadron of automatic rifles, it might 
perhaps better be called a light ma- 
chine gun squadron as the gun used is 
the same as that with the Infantry and 
is always fired from a prone position, 
the barrel being supported by a bipod. 
The automatie rifle or light machine 
vun of the cavalry is manned by a 
squad of four men with one pack horse, 
the pack having a box of ammunition 
on one side and the gun on the other. 
While maneuvering or in anticipation 
of early use, the gun is carried on the 
hack of a trooper in the same manner 
as that in which the carbine is carried 
and apparently with the same ease 
while moving at an extended gallop. 
The automatie rifle squadron at pres- 
ent has four guns but it is understood 
that this number of guns will be in- 
creased in the near future. 


France 


Changes in Gov- 
crnmental Aero- 
nautical Offices 


The reorganization 
of the governmental 
air offices is still go- 
ing on. After sup- 


pressing the office of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Aeronauties and 
creating an ‘‘ Air Direction’’ under the 
Ministry of Commerce last July, the 
‘ouneil of Ministers has decided to 





create, under a central administration, 
an office for aeronautical construction, 
an office for commercial air lines and 
air communications, and an office for 
personnel and accounts. Under this re- 
organization several offices will be sup- 
pressed and a saving of some 600,000 
franes realized. This move is in ac- 
cordance with the viewpoint of Parlia- 
ment which is desirous of keeping a 
closer check on expenditures under air 
appropriations and the technical doe- 
trine of French aeronautics. 


The basie strength of 
the French army, as 
contemplated in the 
Ministry of War’s budget bill for 1927 
is 31,028 officers, 647,434 men and 157,- 
000 horses. 

In these figures are included 96,449 
North-Afriean natives, 47,418 colonial 
natives and 11,989 irregulars, almost 
all of whom are stationed outside conti- 
nental France. 

But on the other hand, the troops 
garrisoned in the colonies whose up- 
keep is paid by the appropriations of 
the Ministry of Colonies, are not in- 
eluded, and their strength is about 
49,000 officers and men. 

In the aggregate, the French budget 
—helped it is true by contributions 
from the colonies—must make provi- 
sion for the upkeep in 1927 of 678,000 
officers and soldiers (round figures) of 
whom about 230,000 are in overseas 
possessions, 60,000 in the Army of the 
Rhine, and a little less than 440,000 on 
French territory. ; 

The strength of the troops on de- 
tached service in Morocco will be about 
2,819 officers, 82,795 men and 31,438 
animals; compared with -this year’s 
figures, they show a decrease of 551 
officers, 18,205 men and 3,219 horses. 
They have heen caleulated on the as- 


Distribution 
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sumption that military operations in 
Moroceo have completely ceased and 
that it is only a question of guarding 
the frontier line and of earrying out 
a few policing operations. 

In spite of this reduction in strength 
the Morocean military expenditures for 
1927 are estimated at 680 million 
franes, an inerease of 18 millions if 
compared with the 1926 appropria- 
tions, which, as a matter of fact, were 
far below the requirements. The de- 
crease in the value of the frane is suffi- 
cient to justify this increase in the 
appropriations. 

But the contribution of the Moroccan 
Protectorate to the military expenses, 
which contribution totaled 26 million 
franes in 1926, will be 41 million in 
1927. Similar contributions by other 
colonies are at present as follows: 

33 millions by Indo-China 
8 millions by French Western Africa 
21 millions by Madagascar and a lit- 
tle less than 114 millions by the 
**old eolonies.’’ ° 
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Inactive Units Under New Plan 



































For next year the strength of the 
Army in the Levant will only be 648 
officers, 15,087 men and 5,609 animals 
as against 1,075 officers, 30,000 men 
and 9,300 animals provided for in 
1926. This reduction, amounting prac- 
tically to one-half, is due to a great 
extent to the fact that the Syrian Le- 
gion which was maintained by the 
French budget, with a contribution of 
10 millions from the Syrian budget, 
will, in 1927, be entirely paid for by 
the Syrian budget. The Army in the 
Levant will still cost next year 1871, 
millions as against 240 millions in 1926. 


As to Algeria and Tunisia, the 
strength of the troops there assigned 
will be 2,646 officers, 77,329 men and 
19,473 animals, which is practically the 
same as it was this year. 


Moreover, it is understood that the 
figures given above are not final and 
that the distribution of the troops wil! 
be modified if required by cireum- 
stances. 


The active units of the Regular Army have been 
relieved of the responsibility of reconstituting certain 
inactive units that would fall to their lot in ease of 
emergency. Under the new plan announced by the 
War Department inactive units will be placed under 
the direct jurisdiction of corps area commanders. As- 
signment of detached Regular officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, as well as Reserve officers will be 
made, so that in case of reconstitution the framework 
of the unit will be available without disrupting the 
organization of the active Regular units. This ar- 
rangement will provide places in the scheme of com- 
bat troops for the detached officers and soldiers and 
will prevent, to a degree, the disorganization of the 
Regular units similar to that occurring in 1917. 
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Notes on the Infantry Association 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Infan 
ta Association on December 20, 
1926, was presided over by Maj. Gen. 
larry A. Smith, president of the As- 
sociation. 

The principal topics of discussion of 
the meeting were those of the finan- 
cial condition of the Association and 
the plans for the next year. 

It was definitely decided that there 
would be no inerease of dues despite 
the heavy financial expenditure in- 
volved in publication of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL in its present form. A sug- 
gestion that the use of illustrations in 
the JouRNAL be discontinued was re- 
The present rate of payment 
to authors for original professional 
articles was also sustained. Several 
minor economies in the cost of pub- 
lication were adopted. 

The Book Department’s operations 


jected. 


for the year were reviewed at the 
meeting, and the present policy was 
authorized to be continued. It was 
suggested that the necessity for In- 
fantry officers to patronize the Book 
Department of the Association should 
be emphasized. Many members now 
make purchases of books and other 
articles that could well be made from 
the Association to the advantage of 
the purchaser in the matters of price 
and service, and thereby affording a 
greater revenue to the Association 
for the operation of its activities. 

With full support of the member- 
ship in 1927, especially as pertains to 
purchases of needed books and sup- 
plies from the Association, the pros- 
pects of balancing accounts at the end 
of 1927 were estimated as being as 
favorable as they were during the 
past year. 





Luncheon of the Washington Branch 


AJ. GEN. CHARLES P. SUM- 

MERALL, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, was the guest of honor 
at the first of the regular winter se- 
ries of luncheons held by the Wash- 
ington Branch at the Army and Navy 
Club on January 14. Nearly two hun- 
dred Infantrymen and their guests 
were present on this occasion of the 
Infantry’s welcome to the new Chief 
of Staff. Col. Fred R. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Washington branch, pre- 
sided. In his remarks preceding the 





introduction of General Summerall he 
remarked upon the hearty support 
that is given the Infantry Association 
by Infantry officers and from Infan- 
try officers on duty in Washington, 
with more than 95 per cent of them 
being members in good standing. 
Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen, Chief of 
Infantry, introduced the guest of 
honor to the membership and guests 
with eloquent remarks on the quali- 
ties of the new Chief of Staff. Gen- 
eral Summerall responded with a most 
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interesting address that left no doubt 
in the minds of his hearers what the 
General thought of the Doughboy. In 
part, he said: 


Throughout all my service I have 
been guided by one great convietion— 
the Army is maintained for combat. 
The day may come, whether we will it 
or not, when the Army will be re- 
quired to wage war. Then it must 
win victory. We must always be pre- 
pared for the next war. We must 
not base our preparation upon experi- 
ences in the World War. The next 
war, should it come, might start the 
same as did the war in 1914. But it 
will change. One thing, however, will 
never change. Victory will finally de- 
pend upon Infantry troops. It is the 
only branch which can cross and pene- 
trate the enemy lines; the only branch 
which ean prevent the enemy from 
crossing our lines. In every war in 
the future as in every war in the past 
the Infantry will be required to gain 
the enemy lines, take the prisoners 
and seize the guns. 


We have a united Army. But to 

















remain united every element, ey. y 
branch, every corps, and every sery- 
iee must think in terms of the Infan- 
try, and have for its mission the aid 
of the Infantry. Back of all I have 
ever had the opportunity of doing jy 
my service, has been this convictio: 
Back of every plan or preparation w+ 
may make must be our determination 
to aid the Infantry in its purposes. 


Among the distinguished members 
and guests present were: Maj. 
Hanson E. Ely, Maj. Gen. Fox Conner 
Maj. Gen. Dennis Nolan, Maj. 
H. A. Smith, Maj. Gen. Frank Mel 
tyre, Brig. Gen. B. H. Wells, Brig. Gey 
S. D. Rockenbach, Brig. Gen. H. | 
Smither, Brig. Gen. Campbell King. 
Brig. Gen. T. F. Davis, Maj. Gen. ( 
C. Hammond, Chief of the Militia Bu 
reau; Brig. Gen. Frank Hines, Direc 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau; Con 
gressman Bolivar L. Kemp; and Brig. 
Gen. Milton Reeord, Adjutant Genera! 
of Maryland. 
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New 100 Per Cent Units 


INCE the publication of the list of 
100 per cent supporters among 
the branches of the Association in the 
January number of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL, the following have now full 
paid-up membership : 
19th Infantry Branch. President, 
Col. Truman O. Murphy; Vice-Pres., 
Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall; Seeretary, 
Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick. 
8th Infantry, Fort Moultrie, Branch. 
President, Lieut. Col. R. John West; 
Vice-Pres., Maj. W. J. MeCaughey ; 
Secretary, Capt. Lewis Simons. 
eo ° 
WING to unforeseen delays, the 
Philippine number of the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL will appear in April in- 
stead of in March as announced pre- 
viously. 

















New Members from National Guard 


HE instructors of the Regular 
Army on duty with the National 
Guard are assisting in interesting Na 
tional Guard officers in the Infantry 
Association. The Executive Counci! 
appreciates this fine cooperation. 
Since the last report published in 
these columns, the following have pro 
cured new members in the Nationa! 
Guard : 
Maj. Albert Tucker, Instructor, 143d 
Inf., Texas N. G.......... 
Capt. Paul D. Connor, 
148th Inf., Ohio N. G.. 
Capt. B. si Hensley, Instructor, Ken- 


tucky 
as ra 4 e a Instructor, 140th 


Capt. E cy Smeg Instructor, 180th 
Inf., Okla. N. G.... 

Capt. C. H. St. Germain, ‘Instructor, 
New York N. G 

Capt. Albert M. Head, cham tadiintin Colo- 
rado N. G......... 


Instructor, 


























THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘““The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
‘andards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of 
professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such 
knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’’ 

Article III of the Constitution. 


eo? 
OFFICERS 


President—MAJoR GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 
Vice-President—BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 
Secretary—MAJor PAUL J. MUELLER 
Additional Members of Executive Council—CoLONEL JOHN J. TOFFEY, COLONEL ALEX- 
ANDER J. MACNAB, JR., LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BurRTT, LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS, AND MAJOR WILLIAM A. 

GANOE. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Na- 
tional Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, are eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion. Membership dates from the first of month following the date of election. 

Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 
in advance. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Local Branches and Organization Representatives 


The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 
Asst. Sec.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 


The Tank School, Camp Meade, Md. 
Col. C. Miller, Inf. (Tanks), Comdt. 


Col. O. S. Eskridge, Inf. (Tanks), Asst. 


‘omdt. 
Washington, D. C. 
Pres.: Col. Fred R. Brown, G. S. 


V.-Pres.: Maj. Charles Thompson, G. S. 


Sec.-Treas.: Maj. R. E. O’Brien, Inf. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. John Scott, Inf. 
See.: Maj. Troy B. Middleton, Inf. 


West Point, N. Y. 


Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
Treas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 


ist Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 


Pres.: Col. J. F. Preston, 1st Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. A. J. Monger, 1st Inf. 





Fort Wayne, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. Jas. G. Hannah, 2d 
Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. Max B. Garber, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Wm. J. Niederpruem, 2d Inf. 
Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. E. Deitsch, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 
3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 


Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. James Notestein, 
3d Inf. 


Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. L. Clemensen, 4th Inf. 

Fort Missoula, Mont. (4th Inf.) 


Pres.: Capt. Edwin E. Elliott, 4th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. M. Sutherland, 4th 
Inf. 


Fort Lawton, Wash. (4th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. H. G. Davids, 4th Inf. 
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6th Infantry (Jefferson Bks., Mo.) 


Regtl. Rep.: Capt. G. L. Hartman, 6th 
Inf. 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. T. A. Harris, 7th Inf. 
Fort Screven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. W. J. McCaughey, 8th 
Int. 
Sec.: Capt. Lewis Simons, 8th Inf. 
9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. E. G. Peyton, 9th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 
11th Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 

Pres.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 

Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf. 

13th Infantry (Fort Andrews, Mass.) 
Pres.: Col. W. K. Naylor, 13th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. R. G. Lehman, 13th Inf. 
14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 
Rep.: Capt. Ira E. Ryder, 14th Inf. 


Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Isaac Newell, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. G. A. M. Anderson, 15th Inf. 
17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 
Pres.: Col. C. A. Trott, 17th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 
Fort Des Moines, Ia. (17th Inf.) 
Rep.: 1st Lieut. R. F. Ennis, 17th Inf. 


19th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 


Pres.: Col. Truman O. Murphy, 19th 
Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, 19th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 19th Inf. 


20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Coi. Fred L. Munson, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 
Fort Sill, Okla, (206th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. P. W. Newgarden, 20th Inf. 


2ist Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 21st Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. G. W. Lester, 21st Inf. 
22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 
Pres.: Col. George F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Charles B. Clark, 23d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. James Hunter, 23d Inf. 
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25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 


Ariz.) 
Pres.: Col. A. J. Dougherty, 25th Inf 
V.-Pres.: Capt. Edgardo Vasquez-Bruno, 


25th Inf. 


Sec.: 2d Lieut. E. B. Gose, 25th Inf. 
26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., N. Y.) 


Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes, 26th Inf 
Sec.: Maj. Vernon Evans, 26th Inf. 
27th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 


Pres.: Col. Laurence Halstead, 27th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. Willard S. Paul, 27th 


Inf. 


Madison Bks., N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. A. Ellicott Brown, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th 


Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 


30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 
Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 


3ist Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 


Pres.: Col. D. G. Berry, 3ist Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Charles P. Lynch, 3ist Inf. 


34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 
Pres.: Col. Thomas W. Darrah, 34th 


Inf. 


Sec.; Capt. Jeffry Montague, 34th Inf. 

35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Rep.: Ist Lieut. C. L. King, 35th Inf. 
Fort Douglas, Utah (38th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. W. B. McCaskey, 38th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. J. C. Thomas, 38th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. C. J. Allen, 38th Inf. 


Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. Lochlin W. Caffey, 


38th Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. Maurice Rose, 38th Inf. 
45th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. E. W. Tanner, 45th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. C. McGovern, 45th Inf. 
57th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col, C. C. Todd, 57th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. John H. Caron, 57th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. A. J. McFarland, 57th Inf. 
Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Walter C. Short, 


65th Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. Frederick McCabe, 65th Inf. 
130th Infantry, Illinois N. G. 


Pres.: Col. A. L. Culbertson. ‘ 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Robert W. Davis. 
Sec.: Capt. John E. Wansbrough. 








